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THE LEADERS OF THE OLD BAR OF PHILADELPHIA. 
BY HORACE BINNEY. 


INTRODUCTION.' 


In the title of these sketches, “ The Old Bar of Philadelphia,” refers 
to the first Bar after the Declaration of Independence. 

Of the primitive Bar of the Province, we know nothing ; and next to 
nothing of the men who appeared at it from time to time, up to the ter- 
mination of the Colonial government. The statement of Chief-Justice 
Tilghman, in the Bush Hill case,? reveals to us all we know, and all that 
probably we can ever know, in regard to the subject; for, as the grand- 
son of Tench Francis, who was Attorney-General in 1745, and con- 
nected by marriage and association with the most eminent families of 
the Bar, he knew as much of the former Bar as any of his contemporaries, 
and they have all long since departed without adding anything to what he 
left. ‘“ From what I have been able to learn,” said the Chief Justice, 
“‘of the early history of Pennsylvania, it was a long time before she 
possessed any lawyers of eminence. There were never wanting men of 
strong minds, very well able to conduct the business of the Courts, 
without much regard to form. Such in particular, was Andrew Hamil- 


1In 1859 the first edition of Mr. Binney’s book was published, fol- 
lowed, in 1866, by a second edition of only one hundred copies. This inter- 
esting work has now become so scarce that we feel warranted in republishing 
it, adding thereto portraits of the gentlemen of whose personal and profes- 
sional life he writes.—Ep. Penna. Maa. 

2 Lyle v. Richards, 9 Serg. & Rawle. 
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ton, the immediate predecessor of Mr. Francis, and the father of the 
testator; but Mr. Francis appears to have been the first of our lawyers 
who mastered the technical difficulties of the profession. His prece- 
dents of pleadings have been handed down to the present day; and his 
commonplace book, which is in my possession, is an evidence of his 
great industry and accuracy.” “ Mr. Francis succeeded Mr. Hamilton, 
and Mr. Chew succeeded to Mr. Francis, in the office of Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and in professional eminence.” 

Mr. Chew remained at the Bar until 1774, and was Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court from that time until the former order of things 
passed away; and although there are a few other names, at the same 
epoch, to be added to these three, yet the narrowness of the tradition, 
taken altogether, the constitution of the Provincial Supreme Court, in 
which the Chief Justice was commonly the only lawyer, the total ab- 
sence of every note of judicial decision until 1754, and the all but total 
until after 1776, had caused that Bar to disappear from nearly all memo- 
ries at the beginning of the present century ; and therefore, in the mid- 
dle of the fourth generation since the Revolution, I have taken the 
liberty of referring to the earliest Bar under the new order of things, as 
being the Old Bar of Philadelphia. From that time to the present, the 
Bar of this City has been an identity, superintended by competent and 
frequently very able judges, whose proceedings have been vouched by 
authoritative reports, and having, at all times, among its leaders, men 
of legal erudition and ability. It is not, however, to ignore the primi- 
tive Bar, so much as to give its due precedence to the first bar of the 
Commonwealth as a scientific Bar, and as the true ancestry of the 
present Bar, that I have used the language in the title-page. 

The description of the subjects of sketch as the leaders of the Bar, 
may appear to be too definite ; but although definite, it is not meant to 
be exclusive. It must not imply that there were no others who held 
the position of leaders. The three in particular were the seniors, by a 
few years, of all the Bar, and were generally the most prominent in the 
professional as well as in the public eye. My own freer association 
with them has induced me to select them from the body, and to pay to 
them a debt which, though it may have too little dignity to be called a 
debt to the law, is a debt or duty to their learning and ability in the 
law. In the new order of things introduced by the American Revolu- 
tion, these gentlemen largely contributed to establish the reputation of 
the Bar of this City. Their professional example and learning were of 
great and extensive use in their day, and ought to be handed down by 
something better than such fugitive pages as these. 

A lawyer who has passed his youth and early manhood in the society 
of such men, is the happier for it through life, and especially in old 
age. On all occasions of vexation or weariness with things near at 
hand, he can escape at pleasure into the past of these men, which was 
full of their influence, full also of judicial independence and dignity, 
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and full of professional honor, with unlimited public respect; from 

which scene the few clouds that are to be found in the clearest skies 

have been absorbed or dispelled by time, and to which the clouds of his 

own day, if there are any, cannot follow him. H. B. 
PHILADELPHIA, March, 1859. 


WILLIAM LEWIS. 


It may be thought that I select a very narrow and local 
theme, when I attempt to sketch some of the personal and 
professional characteristics of a lawyer of the Philadelphia 
Bar, who was little more than a lawyer, though he was a 
great lawyer, and who culminated in his profession more 
than sixty years since. But I adopt the theme, in some de- 
gree, because it is narrow and local, and is therefore more 
within my compass; and because it is beyond the memory 
of most of the living, and therefore, in the advantages of 
personal recollection, is pretty much an octogenarian per- 
quisite of my own. What I write upon the subject, cannot 
be of any general interest. It is too remote, and too limited. 
It wants the essential, and, at this day, all-engrossing attrac- 
tions of the new and the various or diversified ; and it will 
want, what alone can supply the place of these attractions, 
a treatment that is a substitute for the subject. But it is a 
debt that I would pay; the joint debt, perhaps, of several, 
which has fallen, according to law, upon the longest liver ; 
and I would pay it for them and for myself. A general in- 
terest in the transaction is therefore comparatively indiffer- 
ent tome. I expect, consequently, that no one out of the 
Pennsylvania Bar, and very few who are not of the Phila- 
delphia Bar, will look at it; and, except to this Bar, I offer 
neither invitation nor inducement to put aside for it, even 
for an hour, the more stimulant interests of the day. 

Has not the modern race of lawyers everywhere under- 
gone some change from the old times, by rising or falling 
into the Athenian category,—the very large class of those 
who spend their time in telling or hearing some new thing? 
There are, at least, professional tendencies that way, which 
make them less and less curious of anything that savors 
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of a former age. Most of the old limitations have been 
abridged, and the exceptions to them cut away, to save the 
labor of looking back. Old authorities no longer divide 
with old wine, the reverence of either seniors or juniors. 
Most of the old law books, that used to be thought almost 
as good a foundation for their part of the truth, as the 
prophets and apostles are for the whole truth, are taken 
away, I rather think, from the bottom of the building, and 
thrown into the garret. That Littleton upon whom Coke 
sits, or seems to sit to the end of things, as Carlyle says, has 
fewer than of old, I suspect, to sit with him for long hours 
to alleviate the incumbrance. For the most part, as I am 
told, the incumbent and the succumbent lie together in the 
dust, which uppermost not many care to know. All the 
Entries, Brooke, and Coke, and Levinz, and Rastall, and the 
others, have made their exits some time ago, and will not 
appear again before the epilogue. Almost any law book 
that is more than twenty-one years of age, like a single 
lady who has attained that climacter, is said to be too old 
for much devotion. Indexes, Digests, and Treatises, which 
supply thoughts without cultivating the power of thinking, 
and are renewed with notes and commentaries de die in diem, 
to spare the fatigue of research, are supposed to be the best 
current society for student as well as for practitioner. Such 
are the rumors which float upon the air. “Old things are 
passed away, all things are new,”—a great truth in its own 
sense when it was first spoken, and always—is now thought 
to be true in all senses, and renewable from year to year, 
forever; and lawyers give as ready a welcome to new things, 
and turn as cold ashoulder to the old, as the rest of the world. 
Such is the apprehension. 

I ought therefore to be, and am, very shy about writing 
anything upon an antiquated subject, with even an apparent 
direction to this body of men generally; and therefore I 
repeat that I do not expect the perusal of what I write, 
either in regard to the very strong and accomplished lawyer 
whose name is at the head of my page, or of the two whose 
names are to follow, by any but a few of the lawyers of the 
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Philadelphia Bar, either themselves senescent, and in the 
practice of turning their eyes occasionally backward as 
well as forward, or some young lawyer, who bears in his 
veins some of the blood of the old Bar; and if the latter 
description shall do me that honor, I may give him a useful 
reminder of the oblivion that has fallen upon some of the 
ablest of the profession, and which will come upon him 
some day, though he shall live to be among the most able. 
He may be led, perhaps, to seek an antidote for the appre- 
hension ; and I can assure him that he will have no difficulty 
in finding it, if he “ seek diligently.” 

At the age of the American world in which Mr. Lewis 
lived, or rather in which he came to adult age and charac- 
ter in his profession, there was no crowd of cities in our 
country to prevent a marked local reputation at the Bar of 
a particular city, from passing freely through the length 
and breadth of the inhabited land; or from being enlarged 
by the mist of distance, as is universally the case in such 
a condition of society. It happened in that day, and prob- 
ably from this circumstance, that from Maryland to Massa- 
chusetts, there was, in several of the States, some one name 
at the Bar which, in the view of persons removed a few 
hundred miles, loomed very large, and overshadowed all 
other lawyers in the same State. Theophilus Parsons at 
Boston, Luther Martin at Baltimore, and William Lewis at 
Philadelphia, were respectively such overshadowing names. 
In one or two of the instances, the shadow disappeared 
altogether in coming up to the object; for, at that point, 
names of less general mark were found to be free from all 
eclipse. In all, perhaps, the shadow was, by the same ap- 
proach, reduced to a penumbra. Mr. Parsons, of Boston, 
was regarded, in Philadelphia, as the first and comparatively 
the only great lawyer in Massachusetts. In Boston, Mr. 
Dexter, who was also a great lawyer, was considered his 
equal in intellectual powers, as indeed he was equal to any 
one; but in maturity and fulness of legal learning, Parsons 
was held to be the first. The same, perhaps, may be said 
in regard to Mr. Martin and one or more of his brethren at 
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the Maryland Bar. Nearly the same of Mr. Lewis. But 
although Mr. Lewis was the senior of the Philadelphia Bar, 
and was in reality a very able as well as eminent lawyer, his 
reputation was, from accidental circumstances, more tran- 
scendent abroad than at home. It was very great at home; 
but there was at least one at his side who, in some respects, 
stood out in a clearer light before the members of his own 
Bar, and one or two others who were near to them, by what 
Iago calls “ the old gradation, where each second stood heir 
to the first.” 

There was at the same period, as great learning and emi- 
nence at the Bar of New York, as at any of the Bars of the 
country; but the greatest name at that Bar did not belong 
exclusively, nor even principally, to the Bar; and the fame 
which had followed the greater relations of his military and 
political life, drew distant attention away from the profes- 
sional talents which at that time adorned the Bar of New 
York. Such aman as Richard Harison would have been 
deemed a great lawyer anywhere. Mr. Van Vechten, of 
Albany, of the old Dutch stock, stood like a sea-wall of the 
old country, against the irruption of any bad law into the 
causes he sustained. But both these gentlemen were better 
known at home than abroad. For large and original spec- 
ulation, Hamilton was a greater lawyer than either of them; 
but in legal erudition, perhaps, not the equal of either. 
Hamilton’s considerable and very available learning in the 
law, was overshadowed by his learning in public or politi- 
cal law, by his versatile talents, by his marvellous powers 
of formation and order in war and government, and by the 
great relations, military and civil, in which he stood to the 
country. I am not aware, therefore, of anything, accidental 
or otherwise, which caused any one name at the Bar of New 
York, in the last century, to loom so large, in the distance, 
in its professional dimensions, as to prejudice the pretensions 
of other names at the same Bar. 

This distant reputation was by no means a decisive test of 
superiority at the Bar. It proceeded as often from great 
public interest in the questions with which the advocate had 
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grappled successfully, as it did from his own general ability 
and learning. 

There is some proof of this in the reputation of Andrew 
Hamilton, of whom a word from Chief-Justice Tilghman 
has been said in the Preface. He was not a scientific or 
thoroughly-trained lawyer; but he gained almost unlimited 
fame by his defence of John Peter Zenger, in the Supreme 
Court of New York, upon an information of libel, in the 
year 1734. It was the spirit of Independence, even at that 
early day in the Colonies, that lifted him up to general ad- 
miration, and to professional distinction. And yet his argu- 
ment, which we have, it is said, from his own pen, treats of 
no such topic. He merely claimed to liberate the jury from 
the authority of some disagreeable law, and of an obnoxious 
Court holding its appointment from the Crown. No lawyer 
can read that argument without perceiving, that, while it 
was a spirited and vigorous, though rather overbearing, 
harangue, which carried the jury away from the instruction 
of the Court, and from the established law of both the 
Colony and the Mother Country, he argued elaborately 
what was not law anywhere, with the same confidence as he 
did the better points of his case. It is, however, worth re- 
membering, and to his honor, that he was half a century 
before Mr. Erskine, and the Declaratory Act of Mr. Fox, in 
asserting the right of the jury to give a general verdict in 
libel as much as in murder; and, in spite of the Court, the 
jury believed him, and acquitted his client. 

I was familiar with the praise of Mr. Parsons, in Massa- 
chusetts, while I was receiving my education at Cambridge, 
and am still thankful for the opportunity I enjoyed of wit- 
nessing, in the Supreme Court of that State, in a session at 
Cambridge, for the County of Middlesex, in 1795 or 1796, 
an exhibition of intellectual gladiature of the brightest 
kind, between Parsons, as counsel for one Claflin, indicted 
of blasphemy under a statute of Massachusetts, and James 
Sullivan, the Attorney-General of the State. The wide 
reputation of Mr. Parsons was in no respect accidental. 
The Court was held by Dana, Chief Justice, Paine, Sum- 
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ner, and Dawes, Justices. The blasphemy I will not repeat, 
but it gave Mr. Parsons an occasion or opportunity of show- 
ing upsome of the supposed phases of Calvinistic theology, 
or, more accurately, some of the opinions or statements of 
writers supposed to be of that school, which gave counte- 
nance, he thought, to what was charged against Claflin as 
blasphemy, and were, if anything, rather worse. I supposed, 
at the time, that there was no other help for Claflin; and I 
dare say that, bad as any blasphemy may be, there may be 
found in some extreme views of very different schools of 
theology, something quite as bad. But the marvel was, to 
see the promptness and acuteness with which Parsons re- 
peated, explained, applied, and enforced his citations in the 
best form for his client. My imagination fired at the spec- 
tacle of this omnis homo, as well furnished in theology as in 
law, and of as much repute for Greek as for English, So- 
cratic in his subtlety, and not otherwise in his careless dress, 
his purple Bandanna handkerchief curled loosely over his 
neckcloth, and his reddish-brown scratch, something awry, 
—he all the while pouring from under it the doctrines he 
had culled, and weaving them up with the subtlest ingenuity, 
to make a covering broad enough for Claflin. It was a glory 
of the Bar. But the stiff old Statute was too much for 
him. I think I recollect a part of Claflin’s sentence, so 
strange to the ear of a Pennsylvania lawyer—that he should 
sit an hour upon the gallows, with the rope round his neck ! 
Barring the rope, I should have been willing to sit there 
for two, not for blasphemy, nor alongside of Claflin, but to 
hear a repetition of Parsons. When I returned to Phila- 
delphia, I was not surprised at the reputation which there 
surrounded the name of Theophilus Parsons, 


Wu114m Lewis was a native of Chester County, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, where his birth took place about the 
year 1745. Both of these facts, however, rest upon early 
report, rather than upon authentic record. His condition 
in early life was that of the sons of country people gener- 
ally, at that time. He used to say, as I have heard, that he 
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had driven wagon in early manhood; and I know that he 
was very proud of his skill in driving a pair of spirited 
horses to his phaeton at an advanced period of his life. 
His early education was no doubt imperfect; but by the 
force of strong native powers he acquired, pretty much by 
self-teaching, a good English education; and while he was 
studying law in the office of Nicholas Waln, an eminent 
Quaker and highly respectable lawyer, he mastered enough 
of Latin and French to read the old Entries and Reports, and 
he read them faithfully. His literary tincture was light. I 
rather suspect that it did not amount to what may be called 
the middle tincture, now pretty common among us; but all 
his life, after I knew him, he was something of a purist in 
language, and very exact in pronunciation, according to the 
best standards; and, with some satisfaction, would correct 
an error in either respect by an educated man, which his 
ear detected at the Bar. He must have read law intensely 
at some period of his life, for no man of his day knew the 
doctrines of the common law better. 

He came to the Bar in Philadelphia before the adoption 
of the Constitution in 1776, as his friend, Edward Tilghman 
also did. The books in the office of the Prothonotary of 
the Supreme Court, of that early day, and in that of the 
Common Pleas of Philadelphia County, from which Mr. 
Williams has made his printed Catalogue, cannot be relied 
on as evidence of first admissions to the Bar. The Cat- 
alogue records the admission of Edward Tilghman as of 
March, 1783; whereas his cousin, Chief-Justice Tilghman, 
says, in Lyle v. Richards, that he was in practice at the Bar 
in 1774, which was immediately after his return from the 
Temple. Mr. Lewis, by the same Catalogue, was admitted 
in September Term, 1777, the first Supreme Court which 
was held by Chief-Justice McKean, after his appointment 
and that of his associates, in July and August, 1777, under 
the new Constitution, and was put to flight, in the same 
month, by the entry of the British into the City. There 
must have been a previous admission, in these instances, by 
a Colonial Court. Mr. Lewis’s name appears as counsel in 
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one of Mr. Dallas’s notes, in September, 1778, a case of 
high treason, and not a very probable position for a gentle- 
man in the first year of his practice; and Mr. Tilghman’s 
appears in a case decided at Nisi Prius in August, 1773, 
which may be a mistake of a year in the date, or the case 
may have been concluded in Bank in the following year. 
During the whole of the Revolution, and for years after- 
wards, Mr. Lewis was engaged in nearly all the important 
causes, and especially in cases of high treason, for which he 
had a special vocation and capacity, and of which there was 
a plentiful crop in our City of Brotherly Love, up to the 
advent of peace. “For the divisions of Reuben, there 
were great searchings of heart,” in those days; and the oc- 
cupation of the City by the enemy, from the close of Sep- 
tember, 1777, to the middle of June, 1778, did not heal nor 
allay them. Perhaps this City was the only judicial school 
in the country for the law of treason; and it was in this 
school that Mr. Lewis got his full growth in crown law, and 
held his high position in it, pretty much without competi- 
tion, to the close of the century. In treason causes, he was 
uniformly on the side of the defendant, and was generally 
successful ; and this was the accident that diffused his repu- 
tation so far and so widely. He never showed more vigor, 
self-possession, and dignity, in subsequent periods of his 
life, than in this description of cause. His deep learning 
and facility in the law of treason and of other high crimes, 
was remarkable. He had studied the law of treason, espe- 
cially, with passion; and had mastered all its details, the 


‘ law of its process, evidence, and trial, as well as the offence 


itself. He knew every vicious excess that had been perpe- 
trated or attempted in furthering the doctrine of construc- 
tive treason, for which he felt the utmost abhorrence. He 
had at the tip of his tongue, all the gibes and scorns that 
prosecuting attorneys had spit into the faces of the accused, 
in the oppressive spirit of former times; and would repeat 
them with disdain at the first symptom of renewal in his 
presence. I cannot forget the vehemence, amounting to 
rage, with which, in rebuke of some harsh general reproba- 
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tion of a prisoner upon trial, he arraigned, as an example 
to be forever abjured, the Attorney-General Coke, for his 
brutal language to Sir Walter Raleigh, on the trial of the 
bye and the main. “Thou viper! I thou thee, thou traitor.” 
—Thou art thyself a spider of hell.”—* Go to, I will 
lay thee on thy back for the confidentest traitor that ever 
came to the Bar.” 

In a letter of the 15th of Decemher, 1778, from President 
Reed to the father of Jared Ingersoll, afterwards of the 
Philadelphia Bar, which is published in “The Life and 
Correspondence of President Reed,” by his grandson, there 
seems to be a pretty broad slur upon the members of this 
Bar at that epoch: on one part of it as not possessing con- 
siderable abilities, and upon the rest as being destitute of 
political virtue. This, at least, is one of the several ver- 
sions of a clause in the letter. ‘Our lawyers here,” says 
President Reed, “of any considerable abilities, are all, as I 
may say, in one interest, and that not the popular one.” 
President Reed was at that time in the popular interest him- 
self, though he had been as much opposed as any one to the 
Constitution of 1776,—its plural executive and single legis- 
lature, and its universal oath of office to do nothing directly 
or indirectly to prejudice the Constitution and Government, 
that is to say, not to alter, or to counsel or attempt the alter- 
ing of, a single feature of it,—until he took office under it 
himself. On the happening of that event, he led or fol- 
lowed a popular interest of a certain kind, in the adminis- 
tration of Government. Those times had not yet got into 
joint; and perhaps the best spirit in which to read the 
words of the contemporary actors on every side, is to make 
the largest abatement from that which is written with the 
most bitterness and personality. The “popular interest” 
was undoubtedly, in one sense, the interest of the Confed- 
eration, of independence, and of success in the pending 
conflict. To be false to this, was always a great, and some- 
times a just reproach. But there was also a “ popular in- 
terest,” to some extent, in a prospective policy, that would 
leave no man at liberty to counsel moderation or temper, 
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either in social intercourse or in legal regulations, any more 
than the Constitution of 1776 did to any one of its officers, 
judicial, civil, or military, in regard to change, or the recom- 
mendation of change, in its own stipulations. In the eyes 
of this “popular interest,” every Quaker was a Tory or 
traitor ; and all social affinities with that body of men, a 
body of great respectability, wealth, and order, were re- 
garded as implicating the party in a lesser or greater treason, 
like the bye and the main of Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
friends. We must read such times with the personal glos- 
sary of the writer or speaker at our side, or we shall often 
fail to understand them. If President Reed meant to de- 
scribe James Wilson, John Ross, Alexander Wilcocks, 
William Lewis, Edward Tilghman, and William Bradford, 
who were all at the Bar in December, 1778, and were unde- 
niably men of “ considerable abilities,” as being untrue to 
the Confederation, to independence, or to the success of 
the country in her struggle, then he wrote from a very 
partial and prejudiced view. None of these men certainly 
were of the proscriptive party, nor were they farther from 
that than from unfaithfulness to the country. Having some 
knowledge of President Reed’s relations in social life, I cannot 
believe that such was his meaning. Iincline to think that he 
meant no more by it, than that the able part of the Bar was, 
at that time, on questions of local policy, the losing party 
at the polls, in which the President was successful. He 
probably meant no more than to woo his friend’s son to his 
own side in politics, as the best for an opening at the Bar; 
and as the clause admits of this interpretation, I prefer 
adopting it. Mr. Lewis was an adherent of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, but he was not bitterly proscriptive ; 
and was entitled to much higher praise than that of not re- 
fusing his professional aid to those who were hounded by 
some of the “ popular interest,” on account of the treason 
of quiet wishes and preferences for something better than 
a proscriptive government. He was a republican, and the 
open and uniform friend of Washington, and of Washing- 
ton’s friends and principles, as were thousands of the best 
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men in Philadelphia, at the side of Mr. Lewis, who, never- 
theless, were not, in a certain sense, in the “ popular in- 
terest.” 

The prominence of the City of Philadelphia as the seat 
of the Congress of the Confederation, and her superiority 
in population and commerce, up to the removal of the seat 
of the Federal Government to the City of Washington, in 
1801, may account in some degree, for the diffusion of Mr. 
Lewis’s celebrity, which partook of the distinction awarded 
to the City. But it was not in criminal law alone, that he 
was deemed by other cities, to be the most able man at the 
Bar. He was a person of great intellectual ardor, and of a 
strong grasp of mind; and both in law and politics, and 
other matters too, he took firm hold of whatever interested 
him. His great devotion was, of course, to professional 
studies. He explored every field of law, common, constitu- 
tional, international, commercial, and maritime; and with 
singular predilection, that very intricate close or quarter of 
the common law in which the doctrine of pleading is, or 
formerly was, fenced up from easy access, even against many 
of the profession. If the fences have been lowered, and in 
some parts prostrated, in modern times, it may be doubted 
whether it has not been more for the benefit of estrays, than 
for the culture of the proper flock, and the good of those 
who profit by their thorough breeding. The abuse of the 
doctrine has, at times, been excessive, and is properly re- 
strained or remedied; but the abolition of it, supposing it 
to be possible, would make a Babel of the court-room. It 
was Mr. Lewis’s notion that nothing but good pleading 
could prevent a confusion of tongues, upon every important 
trial; and every sound lawyer is probably of his opinion. 

He was much interested in the abolition of slavery within 
the State of Pennsylvania. Since his death, some questions 
have been raised in regard to the part, whether active or 
consultative, that he took in promoting the Act of Ist 
March, 1780, “ for the gradual abolition of slavery in Penn- 
sylvania;” and I do not mean to raise any question of my 
own. But I am perfectly clear that, in his lifetime, and 
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at the beginning of this century, when others who may 
now be thought to have been actors in the matter, were 
living, Mr. Lewis was currently spoken of, at the Bar, as 
the draughtsman of that Act. Whether the Preamble, as 
well as the enacting clauses, were said to have come from 
his pen, I cannot report, because the distinction has first 
been made since Mr. Lewis’s death. Though, in 1779, he 
was not a lawyer of long standing, he was abundantly ma- 
ture for the work, and that was the day of young men in 
the courts and throughout the country. The old men, in 
general, as they always do, and beneficially too, clung to 
associations of early life, and did not enter freely upon the 
responsibilities of the new public life that had sprung up 
around them. 

During the two administrations of Washington, and 
continuously during life, Mr. Lewis was a thorough Fed- 
eralist, amusingly anti-gallican, and entirely anti-Jeffer- 
sonian; and upon law questions of difficulty that arose in 
the Executive Department, though he was not an official 
adviser, he was familiarly consulted by General Hamilton, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with whom he continued on 
terms of confidence and mutual respect during General 
Hamilton’s life. The memorable argument of Hamilton, 
in 1791, upon the constitutionality of the Bank of the 
United States, or rather of the Bill to incorporate the Sub- 
scribers to the Bank, was read to Mr. Lewis before it was 
sent to the President, as I have heard from Mr. Lewis him- 
self, as well as from one of General Hamilton’s sons; but I 
have never heard a surmise that it was in any respect 
altered in consequence of this. Its great principles were 
discussed between the two, sitting in Mr. Lewis’s office, or 
walking in his garden, until all the reasons of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the answers to the objections of the 
Secretary of State, and of the Attorney-General, were 
scrupulously examined and weighed. No lawyer could 
have been better in such a consultation than Mr. Lewis, 
who was fertile in the suggestion of doubts, and quick in 
the solution of them, and had an admirable coup dail 
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to discern the strong and weak points of assault and 
defence. 

That argument of General Hamilton, it should be re- 
membered, first enunciated the great rules of interpretation, 
by which the powers delegated by the people of the United 
States to Congress, were to be construed; and they were 
afterwards tested by the Supreme Tribunal of Federal law, 
and stood the test then and for sixty years from the adoption 
of the Constitution. I hope to be excused for thinking that 
no judicial argument, before or since, has shaken, or ever 
will shake, those rules of interpretation; and that none 
other can maintain the constitutional relations of the States 
and the United States, the one to the other, and give supe- 
riority to each in its proper sphere. How much the battle- 
axe of party may make the lighter scale in some measures 
the heavier in all, remains for future history. None but a 
parricidal arm would cast it in; nor can it remain there 
very long without deranging the orbit of each system, and 
generating a new centre of gravitation, when both systems 
may be “folded up as avesture.” If State Rights mean 
anything to the contrary of that argument, they mean that 
the United States shall not be administered by a fair con- 
struction of the Constitution, but by the platforms of party. 

It was a compliment of the first order from the great 
statesman and constitutional lawyer who elicited the argu- 
ment, to submit it to the lawyer of Pennsylvania, whom 
he called into consultation ; and Mr. Lewis was justly proud 
of it, and constantly glorified the man who prostrated, for 
the time, the political metaphysics of Mr. Jefferson, the 
first man, on his part, also, who broached the doctrine of 
strict construction against the United States, and of the 
most liberal, consequently, for the reserved rights of the 
people and the States. Mr. Jefferson was a true son of Vir- 
ginia, in his ambition for State supremacy, until he was 
elected to the Presidency. After that, he surrendered, with 
modest diffidence, his doctrine of strict construction, to ob- 
tain an empire from France. If his friends were satisfied 
that Louisiana could be brought into the Union without an 
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amendment to the Constitution, he “ certainly would acquiesce 
with sattsfaction ;’’ “ but the less that was said about any con- 
stitutional difficulty, the better :” “and it would be desira- 
ble for Congress to do what was necessary in silence.”” These 
are his own words. Happy adaptability! Greatest of 
managers ! 

Mr. Lewis was always ready to render the like patriotic 
service to the administration of the Father of his Country; 
and it was no doubt from this motive, that he accepted the 
commission of District Judge of the United States for 
the Pennsylvania District, in the summer of 1791, and held 
it until the spring of 1792, when Judge Peters was ap- 
pointed. He must have foregone, for the time, his large 
professional emoluments, to meet a public exigency on the 
death of Judge Francis Hopkinson. Mr. Jefferson, in his 
letter to Mr. Hammond, on the subject of interest on the 
British debts during the period of the Revolution, cites the 
opinion of Mr. Lewis in support of his own views; and to 
meet this question judicially, was perhaps one of his motives 
for accepting temporarily the appointment. 

In February, 1794, he was counsel for the petitioners 
against the election of Albert Gallatin to the Senate of the 
United States, by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and was 
heard before the Senate: the first occasion on which the 
Senate opened its doors to professional counsel, or to the 
public. 

The objection to Mr. Gallatin was an alleged defect of 
citizenship. He was a native of Geneva, in Switzerland. 
He arrived at Boston, in the United States, in May, 1780; 
and in October following, he went to reside at Machias, in 
the District of Maine, where he remained a year, and per- 
formed some volunteer military service. He afterwards 
owned land, and resided in Virginia, and took an oath of 
allegiance to that State in October, 1785; and supposing 
this, and not his residence and military service at Machias, 
to have been the commencement of his citizenship, then he 
had not been a citizen nine years, which the Constitution 
requires, when elected. The question has ceased to be of 
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any interest; but it was a great point at that day, when a 
rising party wanted Mr. Gallatin’s financial knowledge and 
quick eye to point their batteries against the policy of 
Washington. Mr. Lewis gave himself to the frustration of 
this object with infinite satisfaction, and succeeded in the 
Senate by a very slim majority. But substantially it was 
no success, as Mr. Gallatin was elected to the next House 
of Representatives. 

But it was in the special field of his profession, that Mr. 
Lewis best exhibited the depth and the purity of his legal 
learning and principles, and the fine ideal of a great lawyer 
and advocate by which he was animated. His devotion to 
the maintenance of the just authority of the Court and jury, 
and of the rights of the Bar, and of the parties and people, 
which the study of the common law is so apt to inspire, 
was not less, than to the repression of any unjust assump- 
tion by either of them. In criminal causes especially, what- 
ever powers or prerogatives had been given by Magna Charta, 
the Constitution, or the law, either to the courts or the peo- 
ple, for the vindication of public justice and order, or for 
the defence of personal liberty and reputation, had a sleep- 
less guardian in him ; and he kindled at nothing sooner than 
an invasion of any of these great securities on any side, to 
the prejudice of either Court or jury, or of the indepen- 
dence of the Bar, or of the full exercise of defence against 
criminal accusation. In professional life constantly, and in 
public life when he was called to it, his learning and powers 
of research, his energy, and his oratory, not seldom rising 
to the highest order of forensic eloquence, were freely 
devoted to this his almost ruling passion. 

He achieved a great victory at the Bar, and also in the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania in the year 1788, when a spirit 
of factious jealousy, under the lead of a very ardent and 
determined man, aspired to deprive the Supreme Court of 
the State, of one of its most ancient and necessary powers. 
As counsel, Mr. Lewis had asserted and maintained the 
right of the Court to punish Colonel Oswald by fine and 
imprisonment, without trial by jury, for a contempt of 
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Court, in the columns of a newspaper; and in the Legis- 
lature he defeated a very active effort, by some of the 
strongest members of the country, to impeach Chief-Justice 
McKean and certain of the Judges for having exercised the 
power. He did this, though McKean was no friend of his, 
nor he of McKean. The distinction without a difference, 
except on the wrong side, as to contempts committed out 
of the presence of the Court, did not then, nor for many 
years afterwards, prevail; but prevailed finally by positive 
enactment, rather more perhaps because it was an abridg- 
ment of judicial power, the terriculum of the democracy, 
than for any weightier reason; for the most penetrating 
and corrupting of contempts, such as requires immediate 
redress, to take an obstruction out of the very path in 
which a Court of justice is moving at the time, is a con- 
tempt out of Court, upon the face of a widely diffused news- 
paper. The laggard redress by indictment is a mere name 
and a shadow, as ineffectual as a reprieve after execution 
executed. As far as I know, it has never been resorted to. 
The impartial trial of a cause which can be made to excite 
the public interest and passion, is at this time of day hardly 
possible in Pennsylvania. The Judges must now see in the 
public press, everything which prejudice and venality may 
choose to exhibit to their disturbance ; and they cannot pre- 
vent the jurors from also seeing it. The fillet with which 
fiction covers the eyes of Justice to make her blind to the 
inequality of the parties, is taken from her eyes, and her 
arms are pinioned with it. The old doctrine of contempt 
of Court, is an immense safeguard to trial by jury. 

There was a subsequent occasion, on which Mr. Lewis 
with much decision asserted the dignity of his profession, 
and the rights of the defendant and the jury, in opposition 
to the Court. In this case it was the eloquence of action 
and not of words. 

He had been counsel for John Fries, an insurgent of 
Northampton County, in Pennsylvania, upon a former trial 
before Mr. Justice Iredell, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and Peters the District Judge, upon an in- 
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dictment for treason, where the law had been fully dis- 
cussed, and Fries had been convicted. A new trial was 
awarded by the Court on the ground of declarations by a 
juror, ascertained by the defendant and his counsel after the 
verdict had been rendered. Before a jury was empanelled 
for the new trial, Mr. Justice Chase, of Maryland, who was 
in the seat before occupied by Judge Iredell, informed the 
Bar, that the Court had made up their opinion upon the law 
of treason involved in the case; and to prevent being mis- 
understood, they had reduced it to writing, and had directed 
copies to be made for the District Attorney, the counsel of 
Fries the prisoner, and the jury; which were then handed 
for distribution to the Clerk of the Court, who placed them 
on the table at the Bar. Mr. Lewis with some deliberation 
and solemnity rose from his seat, slowly approached the 
papers, and lifting one of them to his eyes, gave a short 
glance at it, and threw it down upon the table. He then 
withdrew, and retired from the place he had occupied, with- 
out uttering a word. Mr. Edward Tilghman approached 
him, said a few words to him about the innovation, and 
after the transaction of some other business, the Court ad- 
journed for the day. On the next morning, when the cause 
was called, Mr. Lewis informed the Court, that upon full 
and solemn consideration, he declined proceeding as counsel 
for the prisoner, as the Court had prejudged the law; and 
Mr. Dallas, his colleague, declared himself to the same 
effect, though with a hesitation, he said, which he would 
not have felt, if the Court had not appointed him as assist- 
ant counsel for the prisoner. There was profound silence, 
and deep sensation at the Bar, and the Court had no doubt 
been previously led to expect it; for Judge Chase informed 
the counsel, that they were not bound by the opinion, but 
might contest it on both sides, and Judge Peters expressed 
a wish that the counsel would proceed, and take the course 
they should think proper. The papers, he said, were with- 
drawn. The Judge had probably deferred to Judge Chase, 
and let the papers go as the opinion of the Court, without 
any very cordial sanction. Mr. Lewis, with few, but distinct 
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and solemn words, replied: ‘“ The Court has prejudged the 
law of the case—the opinion of the Court has been declared 
—after such a declaration, the counsel can have no hope of 
changing it,—the impression of it must remain with the 
jury,—the counsel, therefore, will not act in behalf of the 
prisoner.” The effect was electric; for Mr. Lewis had the 
full sympathy of the Bar. 

Judge Chase, however, did not forget his personal dignity, 
nor the dignity of the Bench, upon hearing this definite re- 
ply. He immediately rejoined to the effect, that then, with 
God’s help, the Court would be the counsel of the prisoner, 
and would see that he had a fair trial. And no doubt he 
had a fair trial, and was convicted a second time, and sen- 
tenced to death. But the pardon that ensued was not im- 
probably induced, in part, by what had happened. The 
life of the prisoner was saved, and the conduct of Judge 
Chase was made an article of the impeachment subsequently 
preferred against him by the House of Representatives ; and 
sixteen out of thirty-four senators recorded against him, 
upon that charge, the vote of guilty. The larger number 
voted for his acquittal, upon the ground, probably, of the 
absence of all corrupt or oppressive intention. It was ac- 
knowledged that the previously declared opinion of the 
Court had been sound in point of law. 

I was present at this scene, in April, 1800, and have given 
it as my memory retains it. The act of the Court was not 
regarded by the Bar as one of intended oppression of either 
the prisoner or his counsel, but as a great mistake, result- 
ing, in part, from the character of the principal judge, a 
very learned and able man, but confident and rather im- 
perious, and in part from his greater familiarity with the 
Maryland practice, where the judge used to respond, and 
perhaps still does, more exclusively for the law, and the 
jury for the facts, or rather more dividedly or separately, 
than was, in point of form, the usage in Pennsylvania. In 
a criminal cause like this, however, the course of the Court 
would probably have been regarded as a mistake anywhere. 
It served as a signal lesson to stimulate the sense of profes- 
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sional independence, in asserting all the rights of counsel, 
of the accused, and of the jury, in criminal causes; and 
fitly closed Mr. Lewis’s career in this description of case. 

The range of judicial questions which occurred between 
the peace of 1783, with Great Britain, and the end of the 
last Federal Administration of the Government, in the year 
1801, the most brilliant part of Mr. Lewis’s professional 
life, and when his intellectual powers were certainly in 
their zenith, was remarkably large and important. Before 
the country had attained the lawful age of man or woman, 
the fullest demands for juridical wisdom and experience 
were upon it. Questions of prize and of the jurisdiction 
of the admiralty,—questions concerning the rights of am- 
bassadors and the privileges of consuls,—concerning the 
obligations of neutrality, the right of expatriation, the right 
of naturalization by the States, the construction of the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, the case of the Virginia debts, 
and of confiscations and attainders complete or incomplete 
before the peace, the constitutional powers of the Federal 
Courts, the powers of Congress, the constitutionality of the 
carriage tax, the nature and characteristics of direct taxes 
imposed under the Federal Constitution,—questions of con- 
flict between the authority of the States and of the United 
States, and between the States severally under the Confeder- 
ation, and cases of high crimes, both at sea and on land, 
against the United States, were rising up from day to day 
for solution; and in most of them Mr. Lewis took a part, 
and held a position, that was worthy of the questions, and 
worthy of his own powers also. 

His general manner in arguing an important cause, can- 
not be well appreciated by the reader, without some recol- 
lection of his rather peculiar person and countenance; and 
yet the effect of the whole man in action, was so remote or 
different from the appearance of his person at rest, that no 
one could infer the one from the other. At rest, strictly 
speaking, he never was, while in Court; but when he was 
not trying or arguing a cause, he was quizzing or joking, 
or mooting or smoking, generally in a state of unrest. 
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When fully engaged in argument, he saw nothing and 
thought of nothing but his cause ; and, in that, would some- 
times rise to the fervor and energy of a sibyl. 

He was about six feet in height as he stood, and would 
have been more if he had been bent back to a perpendicular 
from the curve,—not a stoop of the shoulders,—in which 
he habitually inclined forward. At the same time he was 
very spare of flesh, and destitute of almost all dimensions 
but length. 

His countenance was intellectual, but its general effect 
was hurt by his spectacles, and by the altitude and length 
of his nose, of which, nevertheless, he was immensely 
proud. The nose so entirely absorbed the expression of his 
eyes and the rest of his features, that most of the young 
gentlemen at the Bar, in his time, could draw a striking 
likeness of Mr. Lewis, by a simple outline of his nose. 
When the spectacles were entirely removed from his eyes, 
to see or read near at hand, you perceived that their ex- 
pression was kindly and gentle; but when he looked 
through his glasses at the Court or jury, they assumed the 
expression that belonged to the sentiment or passion that 
moved him, and sometimes it was a rather truculent one. 

He abominated the Gallican invention, as he called it, of 
pantaloons, and stuck to knee breeches all his life; and, 
under the same prejudice, he adhered to hair powder and a 
cue, because the French revolutionists had first rejected 
them from their armies. When he presented himself, in 
what he deemed the only forensic dress, a full suit of black 
and powdered head, even a stranger would expect to hear 
something worth hearing from that animated and imposing 
figure; and by the first sentences of his speech, usually ad- 
dressed, with a self-confident sweep of the head, and in a 
deep barytone voice, to the Court, and, if necessary, to the 
jury, the attention of every one would be arrested. 

His first attitude was always as erect as he could make it, 
with one hand insinuated between his waiscoat and his 
shirt, and the other lying loose upon his loin; and in this 
position, without any action but that movement of the head, 
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he would utter two or three of his first sentences, generally 
well-prepared to introduce some notice of the position and 
solicitude of his client, or some special characteristic of the 
case, and almost universally, some general principle or 
truth that he held to underlie his client’s cause, and to be- 
speak the favor of the Court and jury. Then, with a quick 
movement, and sometimes with a little jerk of the body, he 
would bring both his hands to his sides, and begin the action. 
And it was pretty vehement action from that time to the 
conclusion; his head dropping or rising, his body bending 
or straightening up, and his arms singly or together re- 
lieving his head, and doing their part of a rather animated 
duty, but without a vestige of grace or preparation in any 
of his movements, all of them, however, sympathizing with 
the temper or expression of the moment. His voice never 
failed him. It was deep, sonorous, and clear to the last; 
and his pronunciation, without the least monotony or affec- 
tation, always conformed to the best standards in the 
language. 

He had one, and I think only one, peculiarity, which 
never deserted him in solemn speaking, though it was not 
observable in conversation. It was not, strictly speaking, 
an accent, nor a pronunciation, but rather had the air of an 
impediment,—a lingering upon a few unemphatic words, as 
if he could not get them out. It was no impediment, how- 
ever; but he dwelt upon them with the purpose of making 
them more emphatic. Clear and plain were two of these 
words. He was sometimes faulty in his taste, even in a 
grave harangue; and one of the recollections of this which 
remains the most distinctly with me, reminds me of this 
peculiarity, and at the same time of his sleepless anti- 
gallicanism. 

He was arguing a very grave cause in the Supreme Court 
of the United States on a morning which had brought the 
news of some fresh atrocity in the French Revolution ; and, 
after laying down a position of law, and proving or defend- 
ing it with great strength and skill, having no relation how- 
ever to France, or to the Revolution, or to anything associ- 
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ated with either, he exclaimed, “ And this, may it please 
your Honors, is as cul-lear and as pul-lain as that the Devil 
is in Paris, and that nobody can doubt.” Plain was always 
pul-lain, and clear cul-lear, in Mr. Lewis’s solemn arguments. 
There were two or three other words of one syllable, with 
an / as the turning letter, that he clung to in the same manner 
in his harangues. 

It may be perceived, from this account of him, that Mr. 
Lewis never dozed in his speeches, nor let any one else 
doze, who was within hearing. Yet he was never vocifer- 
ous. His voice was not sweet, but it was a fine working 
voice for a court-room. He was animated, sonorous, and 
continuous or sustained to the end, without break or pause, 
except to lift his spectacles, and cast his eye upon his sheet ~ 
of notes; and he brought all his arguments to a close within 
a reasonable compass of time. 

It would be regarded by every one who knew him, as a 
defect in this description of Mr. Lewis, if two or three of 
his macule, perhaps nebule, were painted out, or left without 
notice, since he was as well known by them as by his better 
parts, and he took as little pains to cover them up. The 
spots or clouds were in the outward man, and the deepest 
of them not so deep perhaps as he inclined to have it 
thought. They did not touch his professional integrity, nor 
his fidelity to the law. 

He smoked cigars incessantly. He smoked at the fire- 
place in Court. He smoked in the Court Library. He 
smoked in his office. He smoked in the street. He smoked 
in bed; and he would have smoked in church, like Knock- 
dunder, in the Heart of Mid Lothian, if he had ever gone 
there. The servitude was unremitting, as to a most im- 
perious master. It did not look like an accommodation 
to health or to taste, but like submission to a conquest by 
external power. 

The smoking in bed was, in one instance, literally verified 
by myself and my venerable master, upon a winter journey 
to the Supreme Court at Washington, in the year 1809, 
when, in the days of coaching, we passed our first night at 
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Head of Elk; and I called Mr. Ingersoll’s attention to it, 
after we had got into our respective beds in the same large 
room, and the last candle had been extinguished. The 
cigar was then seen firing up from Mr. Lewis’s pillow, and 
disappearing in darkness, like a revolving light on the coast. 
He was once ordered into the custody of the Marshal, by 
Judge Chase, who affected to believe that the audacity was 
in some interloper at the chimney corner of the court-room ; 
but Judge Peters explained, sotto voce, and it passed. The 
cigar did not reappear in that presence. In the Supreme 
Court of the State it was winked at before the time of 
Chief-Justice Tilghman; but soon after he came to the 
Bench, it was relegated to the Library. It had been tol- 

«erated the longer because no one imitated the example, and 
it had the asserted apology of weak health. 

Mr. Lewis sometimes exhibited a stain of an antecedent 
day, in indelicate allusions at the side Bar, and in the pres- 
ence of younger men, as well as of his contemporaries, with 
all of whom he did not seem to be unwilling to have it 
pass, that he led a careless, convivial, and half-libertine life, 
much beyond the reality. This, however, was while he was 
a widower, having no young children about him, and before 
his second marriage to a most pleasing lady who survived 
him. The influence of the sex, as much perhaps as better 
moral perceptions and taste, has, in later times, expelled 
such opprobia from the presence of gentlemen everywhere. 

But the spots most annoying to the Bar, were discernible 
in his practice there, in the later years of his life, without, 
however, committing his professional honor, or bringing 
any serious inconvenience upon his clients. They were, it 
is true, not constantly seen, but still not unfrequently. He 
was singularly chary of his reputation for skill and efficiency 
in the trial of causes; and if he was not well prepared at 
the necessary moment, as sometimes happened when he 
grew older, he would baffle the Bench and the Bar in their 

efforts to bring him into action. In such an emergency he 
would show a great fertility of device in eluding the trial 
or argument for the time, and when every other failed, he 
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would be inimitably indisposed in health. His great resort, 
if compelled to go on, and he had the conclusion of the ar- 
gument, was to study his cause while it was in progress be- 
fore the Court, as he could do, intensely, and bring out new 
points, after his adversaries had closed upon all that had 
been advanced in the opening. The Court was compelled 
to meet this practice by a general rule prohibiting new 
points by the concluding counsel. The rule was general, 
but the aim of it was exclusively directed at Mr. Lewis. He 
was never uncandid, except from some such necessity,— 
which a better use of that part of his time, which belonged 
to his clients, would have obviated. There seemed to be no 
native taint in him; his heart was kind and true, his prin- 
ciples in general were manly, and his friendship sincere and 
constant. He looked upon this practice, unfortunately, I 
think, as a license of professional strategy in the service 
of his clients. A little less confidence in his intellectual 
powers, and a little more prudence in the economy of time, 
would have saved him from a distrust on such occasions 
by the older men of the Bar, which might sometimes be 
seen when they were opposed to him in the trial of a 
cause. 

These were spots in the sun, you may say; but from the 
time I first knew him, they were observable and observed ; 
so much s0, that to have omitted all notice of them, would 
have impaired the truth of the description, personal and 
professional, that I have endeavored to give of him. 

The last cause he tried was Willing v. Tilghman, in the 
spring of 1819; where, on behalf of the late Chief Justice, 
the defendant, I opposed him. I well remember that the 
Chief Justice, who had been his contemporary at the Bar, 
and who was urgent for the trial, expected that I should 
have to meet Mr. Lewis’s now very usual effort for procras- 
tination, and stood near me to affirm my opposition, until 
the jury was sworn, when he retired from the court-room. 
In the course of Mr. Lewis’s reply, he became faint, and sat 
down. But soon recovered himself and went on. On this 
occasion his indisposition was certainly unfeigned. He never 
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appeared in Court afterwards, and died in the month of 
August following. 

There can be no doubt whatever that Mr. Lewis was a 
very learned lawyer, fully awake to the elevation and dig- 
nity of his profession, and prompt to maintain them when- 
ever vindication was necessary, though occasionally un- 
bending a little too much at the side Bar. He was a clear 
and logical reasoner, and of very vigorous mind, rising at 
times, in his oral arguments, to the highest eloquence of 
reason, though no man cultivated less the graces of oratory. 
He was moreover subtle, ingenious, full of resources, and 
perhaps as shining an advocate in a bad or doubtful cause, 
as he was able in a good one. In some points he was not 
without resemblance to Saunders, his favorite authority, in 
both the strength and weakness of his parts—something 
less strong perhaps, and decidedly less weak. He contrib- 
uted much to elevate the standard of law and of professional 
effort at the Bar; and if he had possessed a little more 
retenue, might have done as much for the standard of man- 
ners, wherein he fell something short; less however in re- 
ality, than by contrast with the high professional carriage 
of his eminent contemporaries. 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS OF HANNAH THOMSON, 1785-1788. 


[We are indebted to the courtesy of Thomas Stewardson, Esq., for the 
following interesting letters of the wife of Charles Thomson, Secretary 
of Congress, addressed to Mr. John Mifflin, of Philadelphia, while she 
was a resident of New York.—Ep. PENNA. Mac.] 


Jan y*® 15" 85 

There is no apology necessary to so Polite a man as my 
Correspondent J. M. He well knows that a lady who 
wishes to keep up a little consequence in the beau monde, 
must be very attentive in her manner and method of re- 
ceiving and paying visits. Also as a man of business he 
knows that workmen must be attended to. And when the 
husband is from home the Wife must be more attentive. 
He also must be sensible of the difficulty of getting your 
mind & body composed under the above circumstances, and 
that it is necessary when you wish to write an agreeable & 
Intelligent letter, tht you should enjoy great tranquillity, yr 
spirits chearful & your head clear. Mrs T. has been waiting 
for such a composure to write to 2 or 3 of her young & gay 
correspondents. This morning the weather has been too 
warm to expect Visitors, The noise of the hammer seemed 
more distant, The painters had got to the outside of the 
house, and she concluded to step into Mr Thomson’s parlor 
(where Pen Ink & paper stand always ready) and write a few 
lines to J M—scarce had she wrote the first page when a 
noise like the tumbling down of part of the house thundered 
in her ears. She jumped up & found the carpenters had 
attacked a piazza that is over the parlour window, stripped 
down an old ceiling, which occasioned dust & rubbish to fly 
into her best parlor. And after what has before been said 
upon writing le may be sure that every pleasing sentiment 
vanished. 

The parlor again got to rights, and I begin another sheet 
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of paper. I was much obliged for J. Mifflin’s favour. It 
conveyed entertainment & Intelligence. I felt for the Doctor 
he must have been greatly chagrined, Especially if Miss P. 
and Miss R. were present, but perhaps the Consequence that 
D* Moyer had given him might make it necessary to have a 
little mortification, to bring his mind into proper order, to 
make him the agreeable friend and companion. 

I find N. York more agreeable than I expected. The 
Ladies are gay & agreeable there are a number of belles 
here. I was yesterday to pay a visit to a Mr Lewis’ family 
about a mile out of town the house is upon a hill. My 
eyes never beheld a more pleasing prospect. They have a 
full view of the town of long Island, the Jerseys the East 
river and Variety of Beautiful Landskips on every side of 
them. ... 

I am thy obliged correspondent 
H. Tuomson. 


May 12. 1785. 

I reed with pleasure J Mifflin’s obliging letter accompanied 
with the Snake—I shall understand it perfectly, the direc- 
tions are so plain, but have not had time to exercise my wits 
since I received it. As soon as we get into our own house 
and the chairs & tables put into their places, your Ingenuity, 
will then be set forth, to the belles & beaus of King Street. 

Our landlord is a cleansing the house tht we are going 
into with paper & paint from top to bottom, which prevents 
us from unpacking, ’til that is done. It also excuses me 
from accepting of Invitations out as my cloaths are not un- 
packed. In a few weeks I shall be able to give you some 
acct of the angels of this Paradise. My compliment’s to 
your Father and the family and tell Jonathan that as I have 
not studied agriculture I shall expect to hear from him, In 
his grass growing letters to farmer Thomson. And tell him 
that I met with several frights at the ferries. They are 
dangerous and disagreeable in blustering weather. 

I am with compliments your friend 
H. Tuomson. 
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New York Sep 15th—85 

I was very sorry to hear of J Mifflin’s Indisposition and 
think the tour he is going to take will be of service. Your 
letter to Isaac is safely deposited In the Secretary of foreign 
affairs Packet... 

Mr Read was married on tuesday evening. It is the cus- 
tom here for the Ladies to receive their tea visits the next 
day after they are married. The Bridegroom receives visits 
in the morning, and the Bride in the afternoon. So they 
soon get thro the ceremony of Visits. With compliments 

H. THomson. 


New York Dec 8 1785 

My correspondent J. M. must not think that his letters 
are not agreeable because not answered by every post. The 
mornings are now so very short that I can scarcely get 
thro the bustle of the family before Mr. T. appears. When 
Mr. Hancock arrives, he is expected next week, and accepts 
of the honor conferred on him. When they get a full Con- 
gress I expect my mornings will grow longer. Considering 
the great scarcity of men I think there are a great many 
matches going forward among you. The proportion here 
it is said of belles to beaus are 10 to 1.—There are also 
several matches going forwards here. Mr. Gerry is soon to 
be married to an accomplished young lady. Mr le roy, the 
Dutch Consul, to a Miss Cornelle, but tell Jonathan Miss 
D— k Is still disengaged. The Queen Street lady 
has not yet called upon me. It is supposed that she defers 
her visit ’til next May. Remember us to your father & 
family to Jonathan yourself & all friends. 





H. Tomson 


J. Mifflin has so much the advantage of me in the Episto- 
lary way that my letters I think must appear very dull. 
Every little anecdote to me of the Philadelphians is pleasing, 
but my acct of the Yorkers can give but little pleasure to 
J. M. Several matches are going forward here their names 
you must be unacquainted with, Except Mr. Gerry who is 
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shortly to be married to a Miss Thompson. I mentioned 
it in my last I think. If any Philadelphian has a Prior 
Claim they must make hast or Jerry will be lost, lost to 
their view. This City is grown very gay Plays 3 times a 
week an Assembly and Concert every other Thursday. 
There is a Mr. Temple & his lady arrived here from England 
he comes in Character of a Consul but receives the Salary 
ofa Minister. They are yet at Lodgings. They have taken 
a new large house in Queen Street, which I suppose Jona- 
than must have noticed in his walks that way. When they 
get to house keeping we shall see what we shall see. Rout, 
3 times a week &. Mr. & Mrs. Hancock are expected 
here the end of the next Week. In what Stile they will live 
I dont know, or if Harrison will be continued I cannot 
OR... 
I want very much to know what happened at the Wednes- 
day Club Iam &c 
H. Tomson 
Dec. 18" 1785 
J Mifflin has greatly the advantage of me in the Epis- 
tolary way— Whatever is going forward in Philadelphia is 
entertaining and agreeable to me to hear of—But to J. M. 
it must be very insipid to be informed of the Bagatelles of 
New York—for instance what amusement will it give him 
to hear that Miss Rosavelt is married to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Miss Wickam the beauty about sixteen to Mr. Hind- 
man from Maryland is talked of, Susan Levinston Mrs. Jays 
sister & Col. Byard is talked of, without much foundation, 
Nanny Vanhorn & Parson Wilson do. Miss Alsop that was, 
now Mrs. King is laid up with the fever. The pretty Miss 
Hallet is like to lose one of her eyes by a violent cold that 
she caught. The two sisters of a Mr. Curson tht was killed 
in a Duel about six or eight weeks ago, they are Incon- 
solable. Mr. Edgar that married the Elder Miss White has 
built a wall between him & his neighbour Mercer so high 
that Mrs. Mercer is much disturbed, and disturbs all the 
Circles that she goes in about it. I am invited to visit her 
to look at it. 





Be nl Peer see ee . 
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As Mrs. Edgar & I visit, I shall endeavour to keep on 
both sides of the Wall. 

Mr. Rendon will be married in the course of this summer 
to Miss Marshal, a House is taken for them near the Bow- 
ling Green. I was to visit Miss Marshal yesterday, Pitt’s 
statue is near the corner of their house without a head. 
We have also to be seen in this town a Wonderful creature 
with two heads. Mrs. Morris the favourite actress here & 
Mrs. Kenna come again. Mrs. Morris thought herself en- 
titled to the first visit, Mrs. Kenna being a stranger expected 
the Compliment. They meet only on the Stage or in the 
play house. The Governour & his family, The Mayor & his 
family, Have all been so unfashionable as to keep from the 
Theatre this winter. 

Mr. & Miss Van Berchel seldom go. Parson Rogers 
married Mr. Osgood & the Widow Franklin on Wednesday 
evening. I have never seen her, I am told she is a genteel 
pretty woman, dresses very plain wears no Cushion. Mr. 
Osgood isa very grave plain man, I make no doubt it will 
make her very happy. He was a Widower has no children, 
& about the same age of his lady. 

I suppose some folks will censure her for departure from 
their Rules, but so good a Husband will make their frowns 
of little consequence to her. .. . 


With compliments 
H. Tuomson 


May 26—86. 
I request J. M. to use all his Rhetorick with Aunt Norris 
to agree to my proposal to meet on Saturday next at Bruns- 
wick we can pass Sunday together there. And you know 
that all the great Ferries are between N. Y. & Brunswick. 
That she will have only Deleware to cross and a pleasant 
country to ride through. If we meet there I will teil you 
all about the Nine Muses. 
I took Isaac with me yesterday to pay a visit to Miss John 
Levinston who lately lost her father. There was Susan & 
Eliza there & the Charming Widow also Silvia & her 
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Sister I delivered yr Compliments. Mr. Alden wanted to 
know if you did not name particulars I told him the word 
all comprehended particulars. 
We regret with Isaac that you did not stay a week longer 
with us, be sure to be at Brunswick on Saturday next. 
Accept of compliments. 
H. T. 


August 28 1786. 

I received J. M. letter by thursdays post, have the pleasure 
to inform him that Nanny Vanhorn & self visited Mrs. Lee 
last Monday. I told her that you had called upon her neice 
& went away with a heavy heart at not seeing her, that you 
had something to say to her of a private nature, I believed 
it to be about Miss Hogendogen, that you had Wished to 
enquire of her If she had any ways hinted that you had 
thoughts of visiting there. She assured me she never had 
said a word to Miss Hogendogen about you. I thought 
Miss Hogen not at present engaged, La forest was very 
gallant, but frenchmen often are without any meaning. 

Remember me to Jonathan & tell him I have at last seen 
& heard of the Murray family. Aunt Norris’s Neighbour 
Todd is related to them, and can inform every particular 
concerning them. Neighbor Todd has been to N. York, 
and called to see me, her cousin John Murrays wife came 
with her to shew the Way. She told me that her cousin 
Beulah & self had long talked of visiting me. The old 
Gentlemans death had prevented them. Neighbour Todd 
thinks her cousin Beulah a very fine girl. She lives now in 
the Country at their Fathers Country Seat, the town house 
is to be let. I was last evening at Martha’s she was in her 
usual good Spirits. She told me Diana had been sick almost 
ever since you went. Mr. Alden desired Mr. Thomson to 
tell me that the evening before last he sat in the Bower. 
Cousin Isaac can inform you In what Street that is. He 
drank tea with me the next door to Silvia Where the young 
lady that you saw in black lives she is first cousin to Susan 
Levinston and I think is a favourite of Mr. Aldens. I 
VoL, xIv.—3 
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mention that attachment, as I think Silvia yet remains for 
Collinette. I took a ride yesterday afternoon and drank tea 
with Mrs. Townsend who lives at a beautiful Seat on the East 
river about five miles from the City If I was to undertake 
to give you a description of that seat you would think I 
romanced. There Nature far exceeds my descriptive talent. 
Were we permanently fixed here I would wish Mr T. to 
possess it as the present owners are going to the West Indies 
this fall. But instead of fixing anywhere, I consider myself 
a Sojourner or a traveller that holds himself ready to start 
when the Stageman calls. 

In our return from that delightful place on the road we 
met D. Vanhorn with his fair Angelica going to take an 
evening ride. I believe they were going to the place we 
left. I forgot to tell you that Mrs. Townsend has a pretty 
grandaughter whose Mother Mrs. Pugéé was not at home. 

Judge Syms has some thoughts of visiting the Widow 
Tybout. She is a rich Widow has 10. £ 1000 at her own 
disposal & no children lives on the Bowrey lane near Col 
Lee’s, pray advise Peter to come with Jonathan & give a 
look at her, tell them not to be shilly-shallying till the prizes 
are gone. I dont know whether you recollect the seat. A 
Stone Wall encloses her farm (there will be no trouble about 
mending of fences) Her house is pleasantly situated the 
front has a view of the North river and from the back you 
can see the east river. The house is one story high with 
attick Chambers. There is a Piazza all round the dwell- 
ing the Widow is chearful & comely Inclines to be Plump. 
Flesh may be kept down by eating Vinigar Sauce. My 
mind is now pretty well disburthened and if you cant profit 
thereby the fault is not mine. Adieu—compliment to all 
friends. H. THomson 


Sep 17—86 
I have recd friénd Johns letter after a very long silence. 
Am glad to hear of his Corpulancy. Fleshy Folks are apt 
to grow Indolent which I hope my Correspondent will guard 
against, and instead of ‘the flesh Brush which Physicians 
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advise in that case, take up the Pen and exert the Imagina- 
tion and rather than miss a Post, miss a Dinner. 

Many things as you observe in the course of a few months 
or weeks come to pass. Several Weddings have been here 
lately; The Gentlemen Citizens of the town a Mr. Rose- 
walt to a Miss Walton, a Mr. Tom Smith of Wall Street, to 
a near Neighbour of ours a Miss Taylor. I mention these 
two Gentlemen being citizens of the town gave us an oppor- 
tunity of being Introduced to a Custom that you know 
nothing of. The Gentlemans Parents keep open house just 
in the same manner as the Brides Parents. The Gentlemen 
go from the Bridesgroom house to drink Punch with and to 
give joy to his Father. The Brides Visitors go In the same 
manner from the Brides to his Mothers to pay their compli- 
mentstoher. There isso much driving about at such a time, 
that in our narrow streets, there is some danger. I am now 
at this Present writing a prisoner. Piles of Snow on each side 
of all our street only a narrow passage beaten in most all the 
streets. They visit Jaunt & goto Church in Sleighs. As I 
said before I am a Prisoner. I am afraid of meeting those 
flying machines in some of those narrow places. To keep 
out of danger I stay at home. A few days ago two Gentle- 
men were driving thro one of those narrow places with high 
banks of Snow on each side, they saw a Sleigh coming full 
tilt, the Horses had taken a fright and disputed the way with 
all they met. The Gentlemen thought it the wisest way to 
save themselves to jump out of their Sleigh & leave their 
Horses to contend with each other, which they did one 
droped down dead, and the other 3 almost dead. And so 
ended their frolick. 

I wish cousin Isaac and you would come & eat yr Christ- 
mas dinner here. I will give you as good mince pies & as 
fat a turkey as you can procure either from Molly Newport 
or Market Street. You wd be delighted with the Visiting 
parties a wishing a happy New Year to each other and eat- 
ing of Cukies, a little cake made for the occasion. 

I want that paragraph in your last letter explained about the 
depredations you intend to make among my acquaintances. 
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I hope you do not design to take any by surprize. Perhaps 
you have engaged Doctor Morgan’s Balloon for yr Enter- 
prize. But I can assure you we carry so much sail here that 
I doubt yr Balloon Boat wd soon overturn and then when 
too late you may wish you had consulted yr friends on the 
Island. Mrs. Osgood has lately Visited me and thinks Beu- 
lah is reserving herself for her Officer who is gone to the 
east Indies. When he returns he will find the Old Gentle- 
man out of his Way, and nobody’s leave to ask but her 
own. 

Pray as thoughts jump one cant tell how, What is become 
of Jonathan. Does he remember that the Islanders were 
once his friends and friendship requires some communica- 
tion to keep the flame alive—give him our compliments as 
the boys do the stick with fire at the end, and tell him that 
we say Jack a live & live like to be he shan’t die in our 
hands & we send it to thee. Iam much pleased to hear that 
Isaac Intends to build up the seat of his ancestors, when I 
write to Aunt Norris I shall say more upon the Occasion. 

Remember me to all friends that remember me. C. T. 
Joins in compliments to you. I am & 

yr friend 
H. THomson 


Dec 12—86 

Yesterday Evening I received yr letter by K. W. he 
had scarce warmd himself when a rap at the door an- 
nounced visitors We cd not prevail on him to stay to 
tea. If he had he might have given some acct. of Miss 
Van Berkel, & Do. Sam Glaim to Isaac. After the Compli- 
ments of the Season was over (and bless my heart how cold 
itis) she politely enquired when I had heard from Mr. Nor- 
ris. I informed her that on the sofa between us, was an 
acct. of his health and also of his Brother Joseph’s Who was 
travelling & among other accomplishments was learning the 
dutch language & if he shd forget the American tongue 
when he returned I must call upon her to interpret for us. . . 

Cornelia sails for Charlestown next Monday. If you (sic) 
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anything against the voyage come here before that fatal 
day. If once she goes—You may sing My Daphne is lost, 
lost, lost ah lost to my view. As you were not acquainted 
with the Miss Taylors I believe my last did not mention 
anything about tht Wedding I assure King Street was alive. 
The Bride was dressed more Elegant than any I have yet 
seen. But pray what cd be the reason that you would not 
accompany Cousin Debby to visit Miss Wharton. The 
Gentlemen here upon tht occasion visit as much as the 
ladies, and the Wedding house at such times resembles a 
bee hive, Company perpetually flying in & out. 

I have just rec’ an Invitation to drink tea with Mrs Gov- 
ernor Clinton I wish you and Cousin Isaac were here to 
Escort me. I suppose Aunt Norris for your entertainment, 
on Christmas day, told you of the Slaying match that Mr. 
Houston in Second Street gave his Daughters. Dear Papa 
dear Papa do give us a Slaying—he at last consented told 
them to get ready and dress themselves warm Which they 
accordingly did and came running We are ready papa he 
ordered the Servants to have some burnt Wine against they 
came back. He desired them to step up stairs with him 
before they went as soon as they got into an Attick Cham- 
ber he threw up all the windows, and seated them in two 
old Arm Chairs and begun to Whip & Chirrup with all the 
Spirit of a slaying party. And after he had kept them long 
enough to be sufficiently Cold he took them down & cald 
for the Mulled Wine, and were all very glad to sit close to 
the fire and leave Slaying to those that were too Warm. 

Compliments of the Season to Cousin Isaac & yourself, 
and send you each a Cookey as you wont come here to eat 
them. I expect Kerney Wharton every moment which has 


made me write in great hast. 
Iam &e. 
H. Tomson 


Dec. 28—86. 

J. M’s letter dated March 13th came safe to hand. I 
suppose ere this Jon* has informed you of what is going 
forward in new York. <As a certain Gentleman’s Visits were 
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often made to ladies that Mrs. T. has no acquaintance with, 
she can give but little acct of what passed among them. As 
to Miss Corsar I once had a glance of her at Mrs. Osgood’s 
but question if I should know her again. I believe Jona- 
than saw her several times. 

Mr. Otto was married last tuesday. Mrs. Otto recd visits 
thursday friday & Saturday in the usual manner. One 
Coach got overturned in the Crowd Nobody in it. I must 
inform you that Crabs are Just coming in Season as they 
are thought to be a cure for a fever I wish you were in the 
way of eating some. Tell Jonathan he should have been 
here last Saturday to have seen the belles a la mode de N.Y, 
from the brides they came here in flocks. The shew of 
artificial flowers that adorned the room, must have affected 
his Optick nerves. 

My Correspondents must excuse my writing in pacquets. 
If I can collect material for one at a time, It is as much as I 


can accomplish. Adieu — 
. THOMSON 


March 19—87 
New York March y® 2? 1788 

After relating the adventures of my Winter Campaigne I 
think there will be no Occasion to apologize for this letter 
being dated in March. 

In the beginning of december I caught a violent cold 
which confined me better than six weeks. As soon as I got 
better C. T. was confined for some time, has not got quite 
clear of his cough .. . 

I am amazed to find by your letter that you are so late in 
adopting feaderal fashions. Covered buttons were worn by 
the patriots here last fall. C. T. has a suit almost worn out 
with cloth Buttons. As to the Capes I had them the last 
Winter at my tea parties, the hats are not much worn here. 
The Centinel you sent was published here a fort-night ago, 
since which we have had some Resolutions taken by your 
Wheel barrow Society and some Critisism, on Jacky’s 
poetry. Yr transactions glided quick oer frozen rivers and 
beaten tracks of Snow. 
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Respecting funerals this Winter has been very sickly 
scarce a day passes that the bell does not toll for some 
departed friend. We have lost Mrs. Otto. The Count and 
Marchiness arrived about a fortnight after her Interrment. 
The total change that their Arrival made in Mr. Otto’s 
family deverted him from a gloom that her death had occa- 
sioned, and which is not allowable in fashionable Circles. 
They were I believe a very happy Couple. 

The Count has been announced as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from his most Christian Majesty to Congress. The 
Marchioness is in a very bad state of health. She is thought 
to be Consumtive. When I visited her she was confined in 
her bed. I left a card and expect to see her when she gets 
better & the weather warmer; her manners are affable, her 
dress plain for her station. In a tete a tete with a french 
Gentleman she said that if she had been born in America 
she thinks her disposition would have inclined to the Quaker 
principles to avoid the Ceremonies attending gay life. When 
I have the pleasure to see her I shall form my own Opinion 
of her according to the rules of Lavater. 

Marriages—Mr. Vanhorn & Miss Miller a private Wed- 
ding they see no Company. Nanny has taken a house 
opposite Lady Marys in Canvastown. You once had business 
in that part of the City. It is in more repute now than It 
was then, so says Nanny. My favorite preacher Mr. Wilson 
Is gone to settle at Charles town he had not his health here, 
being inclined toa consumption. The offer from there was 
advantageous & pleasing tohim. I was in hopes that Nanny 
& he would have made a match, but he has chosen to spend 
his days with Cornelia. 

The young Marquis a Youth of 17 is violently smitten 
with lady Wheat. Miss Shaw her sister is to be married in 
May to Mr. Wilks a nephew of the famous Mr. Wilks of 
London he bears the Character of being a very Clever young 
man—Pray which of the Shippens sons Is a going into the 
neighborhood of Harriton. Where about is the farm that 
he goes to? C. T. joins in compliments In haste, 

H. T. 
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I received a letter dated August Ist From J Mifflin—The 
alliance he mentions that is forming in Chesnut Street 
brings the following lines into my head : 


“That mighty power that form’d the Mind 
One mould for every two designed, 
And blessed the new born pair. 
This bea match for this he said 
And down he sent the souls he made 
To seek them bodies here— 
W.M.& A. E. 


The other alliance hinted at also makes me recollect these 
lines : 
How can the soft enchantment hold 
Two jarring Souls of angry Mold 
The rugged and the keen. 
Sampsons young foxes might as well 
In bonds of chearful wedlock dwell 
With firebrands tied between. 


City tavern & Isaac Wharton’s widow. 

Congress have not yet determined where the new Congress 
are to meet—The eastern States are for N. Y. & the south- 
ern States for Philadelphia. Neither side can get the 7th 
State at present, nor doth either side incline to give way. 

Our President keeps an open house, Lady Christinia has 
very large tea parties, there were seventy Gentlemen & 
Ladies counted at one of her Levee’s apd on one of the 
hottest days we have had. My best respects also C. T’s 
attend Aunt Norris I cant help her opinion about the pro- 
cession, but I know she is a Philadelphian and did not see 
ours. 

How unfortunate you were—for the very Saturday after 
your visit Cornelia made one of my Party. She was but 
four days acoming. The storm tht blew you away brought 
her here. “ Ah cruel chance & crossing Fate.” Please to 
make my Compliments to Cousins Isaac & Joseph.—I am & 


H. Tomson 
August 17—88 
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EFFECTS OF THE “NON-IMPORTATION AGREE- 
MENT” IN PHILADELPHIA, 1769-1770. 


[The following extracts, selected from letters of Henry Drinker to his 
partner Abel James, who was in England on business for the firm, relate 
to the effects of the “Non-Importation Agreement” in Philadelphia, 
1769-1770. The firm of James and Drinker, in addition to being im- 
porters of dry goods, did an extensive commission business, which 
aided them materially in obtaining full freights for their ships, of which 
they had several in the English trade. Few mercantile houses in the 
city made greater sacrifices than they by the “ Non-Importation Agree- 
ment.””—Ep. PENNA. MAG.] 


12 mo. 9, 1769.—* Our accounts by the October mail inti- 
mate that the Parliament will hardly meet till January, that 
American grievances will not be the first object, and that 
the duty will remain on Tea, which if so, will prevent a 
supply of goods in the Spring if our merchants keep firm to 
their Agreement, which I now doubt more than ever. In- 
terest, all powerful Interest will bear down Patriotism. 
This I think will be verified in the Colonies ere long, should 
the Parliament be obstinate. Romans we are not as they 
were formerly, when they despised Riches and Grandeur, 
abode in extreme poverty and sacrificed every pleasant 
enjoyment for the love and service of their Country.” 

2 mo. 12, 1770.—“The accounts from England after the 
Parliament has proceeded to business will be expected here 
with great earnestness by many; their disposition as to the 
Colonies is indeed of great importance at this critical junc- 
ture. Should they determine to pass by us unnoticed, or what 
amounts to the same thing, grant us no relief in the burthens 
we complain of, then shall we see how far our publick spirit 
and patriotism will hold out. I rather apprehend it is but 
skin deep with a great many and principally with the fierce 
and violent, as they appeared to be at first setting out. Al- 
ready do we see those making breaches in the Agreement 
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who were the first in promoting it. I expect ere long to 
write thee of some important changes in our measures here, 
not that I by any means wish or shall promote them, but so 
I believe it will be. I mentioned to thee sometime past 
that I had withdrawn myself from the Committee, which 
step upon due deliberation I am not dissatisfied with.” 

4 mo. 29, 1770.—“ I have heretofore mentioned to thee 
the restlessness and dissatisfaction of many of the Importers 
under the present Agreement; the pretexts for such unea- 
siness have been, that the burthen was unequally borne. 
While the importers of Wines, Molasses etc. were pursuing 
their trade to considerable advantage and paying large 
sums into the Treasury for revenues raised out of those 
articles, the Importers of British Goods were standing still 
and sacrificing all for the public good. That our Agree- 
ment subjected us in many instances to hardships, which 
the other Colonies had in their Agreement wisely guarded 
against. At Boston Baize for their Fisherman was an 
excepted article. Maryland imports all coarse Woollens at 
or under 8/ stg. p. yard, and are running away with our 
trade for Indian goods and all others which that price will 
comprehend. Albany continues importing for their Indian 
Trade; our Indians must be properly and seasonably sup- 
plied with Cloathing and other necessaries, which in our 
present circumstances, the Traders must apply for to Mary- 
land or Albany. That in the Agreement formed on the 10 
March 1769, a great number of persons signed, who were 
not Importers, yet these by the tenor of the Agreement, are 
to determine as to our Trade and property, and have a vote 
in the altering, releasing or annulling the same. It is fur- 
ther urged that so far as we have tried the experiment, it 
has proved grievous to many, and that a number of Shop- 
keepers and Importers who have but small capitals, must 
sink under it if continued another season. If these facts as 
are here stated (which I must own, don’t appear to me wide 
of the mark) there appears to be some reason for the uneasi- 
ness which has latterly prevailed. But thou wilt be aston- 
ished when I tell thee that the men who feel the present 
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stagnation the most severely, whose support, with that of 
their families is deeply concerned therein—these are not the 
Complainants, but among the foremost the wealthy appear 
ome Bice yg Ge OW cee g We OW 80s eog Oe Oe unsy 
PB....,GE.... ete. About the middle of last 
week they made it a point to get all the Committee together, 
tho. J. Reynell, Tench Francis, J. Warder, myself and some 
others had not attended for some months. We met and 
were applied to by a number of the Importers to call a | 
General Meeting of the subscribers to the Non-importation 
Agreement, that their present sentiments might be known 
as to the expediency of continuing said Agreement as it now 
stands, or to consider if some alterations ought not to be 
made. In conformity with this application a printed notice 
was left at each subscriber’s house desiring their attendance 
at the Coffee House at 3 o’clock on 3d. day afternoon the 
first of next mo. without expressing the business, but that it 
was at the desire of a number of the Subscribers to that 
Agreement. In the meantime a number of the Dry Goods 
Importers concluded to meet together at Davenports last 
evening and consider of measures previous to a general 
meeting, deeming themselves to be the persons materially 
intérested. I had concluded to avoid both of the Meetings 
proposed, as I found myself under a Streight; on the one 
hand I felt for and pitied the situation of Shopkeepers and 
others who were much distressed by being thus put out of 
the common course of their Trade—on the other hand I 
could not think of deserting a measure we had deliberately 
gone into for the securing and supporting our Liberties and 
valuable Rights, drawing on ourselves at once the contempt 
and indignation of the other Colonies, not to say the exulta- 
tion and derision of the Mother Country—and this at a time 
when we were hourly expecting such accounts from Eng- 
land as would either save our Credit or lastingly determine 
what we ought to depend on from Parliament. In these 
sentiments J. Reynell called upon me and urged the neces- 
sity of attending, that we might if possible delay the general 
meeting; this I cheerfully agreed to, and had the satisfac- 
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tion to observe a pretty general and cheerful acquiescence 
in about 100 Importers met, that the General Meeting pro- 
posed to be on the Ist. of next month, should be posponed 
to the 15th.—they had an eye to our ship Chalkley’s* con- 
veying their orders and determinations, and therefore regu- 
lated the General Meeting to be within a day or two of the 
time she may probably sail.” os 

5 mo. 16, 1770.—“ By thy manner of treating my situation 
on the present state of affairs, and the uneasiness of people 
under the Non-importation Agreement, it seems to me that 
the long acquaintance we have had with each other has 
enabled thee to form a pretty certain Judgement of my 
natural disposition, which indeed is, to be drawn out into 
publick life as little as may be, for ip. all my cool reflecting 
moments, it appears to me inconsistent with my love of 
peace and real happiness. On 2d. day last Joshua Howell 
was elected Treasurer to the Corporation for the relief of the 
Poor etc., and William Fisher a manager in lieu of Joseph 
Fox, so that Iam clear of one burthen, and in October next 
shall cease to be a Street Commissioner. And tho. several 
of my friends and acquaintances have pressingly urged me 
to be nominated to another and more important seat, yet I 
have and shall in future steadily refuse any countenance 
thereto, or to any other publick office. To thee I can be free 
without fear of being suspected of vanity or ostentation, for 
indeed every step I have taken in the road to popularity ete., 
has been accompanied with too much pain to be long con- 
tinued.” 

5 mo. 26, 1770.— Since my last respecting the state of 
our Non-importation Agreement, the face of things has 
altered much, notwithstanding the little dirty Colony of 
Rhode Island has shamefully broken faith with the others, 
and has imported a ship load of goods as usual, put their 
Committee to defiance, and are proceeding in the Sales 
without regard to their suffering neighbors; yet this fla- 
grant violation and breach of their plighted honour has not 


* A second ship of the name, built for the firm, was launched 22 June, 
1774. 
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staggered the merchants of New York or this place, but 
rather left them more determined than ever to persevere 
untill the Revenue on Tea is removed. Doct’ Franklin’s 
letter to Charles Thomson and particularly to J. Galloway 
has had wonderful effects and plainly shows the great 
respect and regard a large part of the people here pay to the 
advice and opinions of that truly great Man. A few days 
past in consequence of printed notices, were convened 
together a very great number of our respectable Tradesmen, 
Artificers and Mechanics, when it was unanimously resolved 
to strengthen the hands of all Merchants who were for sup- 
porting and continuing the Agreement as it now stands; 
and not to purchase of, but by all lawful and prudent means 
to discourage and discountenance any that may depart from 
said Agreement, so that little doubt remains, but on the 5th 
of next mo. when a General Meeting of the Subscribers to 
the Agreement is to be held, it will be carried without much 
difficulty, to continue the present plan without adding a 
single article. Pray remember me kindly to the worthy 
Doct* Franklin.” — 
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NOTES ON THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 


[The London Chronicle of September 17-19, 1778, under the heading 
“ Authentic Intelligence from America,” publishes a letter from Boston, 
dated July 23, describing the battle of Monmouth, from which we 
make some extracts. We also append a biographical sketch of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Monckton, who was killed in the action, taken from the 
issue of September 19-22.—Ep. Penna. Maa. |] 


“The 18th of June, when the rear of the British army 
attacked the rebel army on the heights of Freehold, the 
spirited charge of the light-horse will ever do them honor : 
attacking the front of their first line, covered by a battery 
of six pieces of cannon, playing alternately round and grape 
shot. The first battalion of British guards, while covering 
the charge of the light cavalry, received the fire from the 
ambuscade on their right from the wood at twenty yards 
distance ; being then ordered through the wood in the line 
of fire, with bayonets, the light-horse proceeded with their 
wonted ardor till the rear battalions came up to their sup- 
port. The incessant and alert fire of the British artillery, 
cannot be too much commended the day of the action at 
Freehold. The battalion guns of the guards, with the two 
12-pounders, covered the troops after the charge throughout 
the wood, morass and field in front of the second wood, 
where they were ordered to halt, spent with heat, thirst, and 
fatigue. The fire was so well kept up, that they expended 
from eighty to ninety rounds in a short period, while the 
remains of the advanced corps of the enemy were falling 
back on their second line. Several of the first battalion of 
guards, and the two companies of British grenadiers of the 
first battalion that made the charge with bayonets through 
the wood at Freehold, had narrow escapes from the enemy’s 
riflemen that lurked in the underwood; throughout the 
wood scarce a bush that had not a fellow under it, whose 
fire directed the British bayonet to prevent the further 
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molestation of the royalarmy. Sir John Wrottesley com- 
manding the first company of the first battalion of guards 
was grazed on the neck with a buck shot, and the Hon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, command the second company 
had his bayonet shot off from his fusee; and afterwards by 
a rifleman in the wood, was shot through his coat under his 
left breast, without hurt to his side or arm. Tis supposed 
that several hundreds that lay in the wood, beside three 
hundred under the command of Colonel Parker, of Virginia 
(that formed the ambuscade) scarce twenty escaped alive. 
Colonel Parker was wounded in three places, and died in 
the wood: Lieutenant-Colonel Ramsey, wounded in two 
places and taken prisoner. Five officers, by appearance 
foreigners, were bayonetted in the wood. Seventeen prison- 
ers only were taken, eight of whom were run through with 
bayonets, and mostly died ere the rear moved off the ground 
to proceed on their march, which after the cannon moved 
off, was covered by the thirty-third regiment of infantry: 
the steady behaviour of which corps on this occasion, will 
always add to their former reputation. The commander- 
in-chief exposed himself much, giving in front of the attack 
most of the orders in person, continually riding in the line 
of fire from right to left, during the whole time the affair 
lasted. 

“We have accounts from Freehold, that the four wounded 
officers of the royal army left with the soldiery, the flag and 
surgeons, are as well as can be expected and are treated in 
a manner that does much honor to the American gentleman, 
whose protection and care they are under.” 


“‘ Character of the late Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Monckton. 


“The Hon. Hen. Monckton, late lieutenant-colonel to 
the forty-fifth regiment, of the noble family of the Vis- 
counts Galway, of the kingdom of Ireland, and brother 
to the present Lieutenant-General Monckton, was a man 
by nature formed for military greatness; his memory re- 
tentive, his judgment deep, his comprehension amazingly 
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quick and clear, his constitutional courage not only uni- 
form and daring perhaps to an extreme, but he possessed 
that higher species of it, strength, steadiness, and activity 
of mind, which no difficulties could obstruct, nor danger 
deter; free from pride, with the greatest independence 
of spirit, generous to a degree, a constant friend to the 
deserving soldier, whose concerns he always attended to 
in preference to his own: inferior officers experienced his 
friendly generosity; he was by temper rather reserved, yet 
kind and gentle in his manners, and to crown all, sincerity 
and candor, with a true sense of honor and justice, seemed 
the inherent principles of his nature, and the uniform 
tenor of his conduct. He betook himself early in life to the 
profession of arms, obtaining an ensigncy in the first regi- 
ment of guards, in the year 1760 and afterwards a lieuten- 
ancy in the same corps. In the year 1769, he purchased the 
majority of the forty-fifth regiment of foot from Mr. Gates, 
since so famous for the part he has taken against his country; 
and in the year 1771, he purchased the lieutenant-colonelcy, 
remaining with the regiment (then in Ireland) until the 
breaking out of this unnatural rebellion, in 1775, when he 
embarked with it for North America. Upon the army’s 
leaving Halifax, the late commander-in-chief, conscious of 
his courage and abilities, appointed him to the command of 
the second battalion of grenadiers. In the action on Long 
Island, the 27th of Aug. 1776, he received a dangerous 
wound, being shot through the body as he was leading on 
his battalion to charge a much superior number of the 
rebels. On this occasion he gave a remarkable proof of 
that intrepidity that always distinguished him; upon his 
falling an officer of his battalion came to his assistance, 
which he nobly refused in these terms: “Sir, leave me, I 
am of no consequence at present, go on with the grenadiers.” 
At Brandywine he received a slight wound in his knee; 
he continued in the command of his battalion of grenadiers 
till the 28th of June, 1778, when upon the rear guard of the 
army’s being engaged with the greatest part of the rebel 
force, in the march through Jersey he gloriously fell in the 
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front of that battalion, nobly exerting himself in the cause 
of his country, and is now universally regretted by every 
| officer and soldier that knew him, or ever had the honor of 
| serving under his command.” ! 





1In the year 1888 Mr. Samuel Freyer, of Hightstown, New Jersey, at 
his own expense, placed on Monckton’s grave a marble stone on which 
is inscribed : 
Hic Jacet 
Lt. Col. Henry Monckton 
who on the plain 
of Monmouth June 28, 1778 
Sealed with his life his 
duty to his King & Country. 
Courage is on all hands 
considered as an essential 
of high character. 





This monument was erected 
by Samuel Freyer whose 
father a subject of 
Great Britain sleeps 
in an unknown grave. 


Vou. x1v.—4 
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GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS, CONTRIBUTORY TO A 
HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF PENN. 


BY J. HENRY LEA, Fairhaven, Mass. 


|The following fragments, comprising items gleaned at odd moments 
during a very busy year passed in special investigations among the 
English Records, are submitted with some diffidence, as they are, at best, 
but disjecta membra and can do little more than point out the path which 
the (let us hope not distant) future historian of the family should tread 
in his researches. A stray handful only, gathered from a field full of 
promise to that patient investigator whose time and means may permit 
an exhaustive examination of the ground. 

The name of Penn is a very ancient one in England, dating in fact 
not only behind the Norman, but even the Saxon Conquest, as the 
word, a distinctly native British appellation, which signifies a Top, 
Hill, Crest, or Summit, occurs in this sense in many different and widely- 
separated parts of the Kingdom, and no doubt, as the use of surnames 
became general, gave local rise to several altogether distinct families 
whose only connection is in the coincidence of their common cognomen. 
It is not very uncommon to find it used with its translation as an alias 
(i.e., Hill alias Penn), for an example of which see the Register of South 
Littleton, Worc. (page 58), as also the Will of William Penn, of Charles- 
town, Mass., 1688, cited by Savage.'! The name is most frequent, as we 
might expect would be the case, in Cornwall,? Devon, and Wales, where 
the indigenous population made their last stand against the invaders. 

Of these families one of the most ancient was that of Penn Manor,’ 
co. Bucks, which claims to antedate the Conquest and from which, it 
has been claimed, our Founder’s family was derived—a claim which, 
like so many other traditional ones, will not bear the light of investi- 
gation, and which the proofs, hereafter given, utterly refute, as will be 
shown later. In the Northern part of Bucks, at Stony Stratford, was 
another family of Penn which may have been, and probably were, 


1 Savage’s Genealogical Dict., vol. III., fo. 389. 
2 « By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer & Pen, 
You may know the most of the Cornish men.” 
Heraldic Journal, vol. TV.., fol. 11. 

3 «« Penn, as its name signifies, stands on very high ground” (see Lyson’s 
Magna Britanica, vol. I., pt. 3, fo. 618). See for Pedigree of Penn of Penn, 
Notes and Queries, 5th Series, vol. 1., fo. 265, and Lipscomb’s Bucks, vol. 
TII., fo. 287. 
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cadets of the former, but no proof has yet been discovered to connect 
them. 

At Codicote, in Hertfordshire,’ a family were long seated which 
probably descended from John Penn, Citizen and Mercer of London, 
whose will was proved in 1450; certain it is that his son Ralph was of 
that co. and died there childless in 1488, but whether the John Penn of 
Codicote who died in 1557 was descended from one of Ralph’s brothers, 
John or Thomas, is as yet a matter of conjecture only; a search of the 
Wills in the Commissary Court of London, Essex, and Herts would 
probably set this point at rest. 

In Worcestershire there have been Penns from a very early period 
(the name occurs there in the reign of Edward III) in the district about 
Bromsgrove, where we find them in considerable numbers. A most 
interesting MS. has been preserved written by one John Penn (tmps. 
Commonwealth), a member of this family, which throws much light on 
the history of the Penns of Worcestershire.? The arms which he there 
claims are the same as those borne by the Founder differenced by “in 
cheife a lyon passant gules” and in his time “wass standing thus in the 
beginning of our late warrs in the said church (i.e., Churchill, near 
Starbridge) window and there remaineth if it be not ruinated by the late 
usurpers.” One of the daughters of this family, in 1713, married the 
poet Thomas Shenstone. Another colony, perhaps quite distinct from 
the former, flourished at Pershore, Littleton, Chipping-Campden, &c., 
on the borders of Worcester, Warwick, and Gloucester; Francis Penn 
of Bobbington, Staffordshire, 1613, may have been of this latter family. 

Salop also furnishes its quota and a pedigree is given of a Penn family 
of Stockton, in that county, which extends 15 generations previous to 
the seventeenth century; the Arms being again identical with those of 
our Founder. 

Northampton, Kent, and Sussex also furnish names which are not yet 
identified with any of the other pedigrees, while the Hampshire family 
and their London branches are very probably an offshoot of the Wilt- 
shire stock, as may be also the Penns of Fifehead, Somerset. 

The Wiltshire family will of course be of the greatest interest to us, 
as it is certainly that of our illustrious Founder, and it gives the writer 
much satisfaction to be able to cast a ray of light on what has hitherto 
been a somewhat obscure page of genealogical history. 

It has been generally assumed that the William Penn of Minety, with 
whom the existing pedigrees commence, was a cadet of the Penns of 


1 A very full pedigree of this family, with copious extracts from the Parish 
Registers, is given in Clutterbuck’s Herts, vol. II., fo. 306, which has been 
reprinted in Coleman’s pamphlet on the Penn Family. 

2 Herald & Genealogist, vol. VII., fo. 181. 

8 Harl. MS. N° 1241, fo. 128 op. cit. ; Herald & Genealogist, vol. VII., fo. 
144. 
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Penn, co. Bucks, and this belief seems to have been based on a tradition 
(as untrustworthy as such traditions usually are) which is embodied in 
a letter of John Penn, Sen., Esq., to Dr. Smith, of Penna.’ (query, if 
Dr. George Smith, the Historian of Delaware County ?), in which it is 
stated that the father of William Penn of Minety was a younger son, 
named William, of David and Sibel (Hampden) Penn of Penn, who 
was a monk in the Abbey of Glastonbury in Somerset, and after the 
dissolution, being granted lands in the Forest of Braydon, Wilts, by 
Henry VIII, he married and became the progenitor of the Wiltshire 
Penns. 

This statement, in view of the especial fury which the iconoclastic 
monarch displayed towards Glastonbury and its inmates, more than 
almost any other of the religious houses which he spoiled, would be 
naturally received with suspicion, as it would not seem plausible, to say 
the least, that he should have hanged the Abbot and distributed his 
mangled body among the surrounding towns, while at the same time 
rewarding with rich gifts one of his late retainers. Moreover, the Abbey 
was not attacked until 1539, while in 1588, as the documents hereafter 
cited will show, the Penn family was already fully established in the 
County. 

Awbrey says, “The Penns have been here a long time, but, I think, 
only Yeomen. In Braden Forest, in parish of Brinckworth,? is Penn’s 
Lodge, yet socalled. At Rodburne there were Penns which —— Power 
of Stanton Quinton married.” * 

To this we have to add that David Penn of Penn, in his will (1570), 
while reciting his children, makes no mention of any son William, nor 
does his eldest son John (1596) name such a brother or descendants of 
such brother. It is then among the sturdy yeomanry of Wilts that we 
have to look for the ancestry of that most illustrious scion of the race, 
the Founder of Pennsylvania. 

But in the absence of further proof, which only a patient and thorough 
investigation of the Wiltshire Records and Registers will yield, it is idle 
to speculate further on the conjectural kinship of the various Penns of 


1 Commonplace Book of John Penn, Jun., Esq. in Penn MSS. in Lib. 
Hist. Soc. Penna., Phila., op. cit. Notes & Queries, 5th Series, vol. I., fo. 
265. He is followed in this error by Mr. Stratford (Worthies of Wilts, fo. 
145) wh o says ‘‘ Awbrey was mistaken in making William Penn a Wilt- 
shire man,’’ and repeats substantially the above tradition. 

2 The Register of Brinkworth only exists from the year 1658. The Vicar, 
Rev. William de Quetteville, very kindly made a thorough search of the 
records irom that date, but failed to find a single entry of the name of Penn, 
while the writer was equally unsuccessful with the Bishop’s Transcripts at 
Sarum, of which twelve fragmentary years exist previous to 1653, the earliest 
being 1572. 

8 Awbrey’s Wiltshire Collections, Jackson’s Edition, fo. 270. 
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Wilts during the sixty years that elapse between their first appearance 
in these notes and the death of William Penn of Minety, with whom 
the authentic pedigree begins, and, waiting such proof, the writer sus- 
pends all further comment, although the temptation is strong to build 
up a conjectural pedigree out of the scanty material already at hand. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to express his feeling of deep obliga- 
tion tothe many and kind friends in England who have doneso much to 
aid him in his researches and among whom the word “ America” has 
ever proved an “Open Sesame!” to the vast Antiquarian treasures of the 
realm. To Mr. J. C. C. Smith, the Superintendent of the Literary En- 
quiry Department at Somerset House, in particular, he would express his 
thanks for an unfailing courtesy and patience, as also to Mr. G. H. 
Rodman, in charge of the District Probate Courts at same place; like- 
wise to his friends Mr. William Brigg of Epping Forest and Mr. Eedes 
of London, to whose kindness in furnishing abstracts of a number of 
wills overlooked by him in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury he owes 
the practical completion to the eighteenth century of the records of that 
most important of all the English Courts. 

To the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which has generously 
defrayed a considerable portion of the expense of these collections, his 
thanks are also due. 

Such as they are, then, these notes are submitted, and if they have the 
effect of arousing the dormant interest in the Family of our Founder 
that should animate every true Pennsylvanian and lead some other and 
more competent worker into the field, the writer will feel himself well 
repaid for his labors. ] 


PREROGATIVE COURT OF CANTERBURY. PENN WILLS 
from 1888 to 1700. 


1450—John Penne, Citizen & Mercer of London; to be 
buried in St. Albans, Wode strete, London; wife Alice, 
sons Ralph, John & Thomas Penne; daus Alice, Mary & 
Margaret. Wit. wife’s father Thomas ffereby; Exrs. John 
Lok & Wilton Grand Proved 7 Sept., 1450.2—Rous 11. 12 
1483—Raufe Penne of Co. of Hertf., Gentilman; to be 


1 The Wills of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury date from 1383, but 
before 1400 are somewhat fragmentary ; the Admons. date only from 1559, 
none being preserved before that date. 

2 Probably the John Penn who was Sheriff of London 1410, vide Bakers’ 
Chronicle, fo. 168. Undoubtedly the ancestor of the Penns of Codicote, 
Herts. A John Penn was also M. P. for Weymouth in 1413, 1420, and 1422, 
but probably not identical. Her. Jnl. IV., fo. 11. 
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buried in church of Adenhm betwene Edmude Broke & the 
Chauncell vnder the Arch; all feoffees that be enfeoffid in 
all my goodes and landes maners rents and s’uices wt the 
apprtenncs that be in the Counties of Hertf., Midd. and 
Surr’, that they in goodely hast aftyr my deceese do make 
astate and relese to myn exrs. her’aftyr named a sufficient 
Sur’ and laufull astate of and in all the seid maners londes 
rents and s’uices wt their apprtennce to thentente to pforme 
my Will &c.; all profits of all my lands to go to the ordennce 
of a chapell on Coppidthorn hill till it be fynyshed for the 
ease of the neyghbours that fer to ps church; a yerely obite 
in Aldenhm church; exrs. to ordeyne & make sure for 
eu’more as moche londe to the yerely value of xx s. for to 
kepe & repayre the Church wey betwene Illestre & Rylond 
gate; Richard Howell shall haue the grete Whits for 
euyrmor to hym & hys heyres; to sell my lond in london 
and Lamehith; to euerich of my cosyns fferbeis x li.; to 
John Peke for t'me of hys liefe v marke a yer & all hys 
costs that he doth abought me; same to Richd: Grotemore; 
euerich of my god children x s.; myn executors John Ver- 
ney, John Peke, Humfry Conyngesby and Richard Grote- 
more; John Verney & Humfrey Conyngesby Resid. Lega- 
tees; And I the seid Raufe the last day of Septembyr 
the yer of our Lord mlcccclxxxv ratefie and conferme the 
same. Probatum fuit coram nobis ac p. nos approbatum et 
in sinuatum testm. (no date given)—Logge 27. 


1504—Richard Pen, Citizen & Taillor of London; to be 
buried in the Chapel of St. Ann, Church of St. Brides, 
Flete strete; brothers John & Richard Pen; sister Lewce; 
nephew Thomas Everton; wife deceased; Proved 2 April 
1504.—Holgrave 5 


1558—Thomas Penne of Stonestreteforde, co. Bucks, Tan- 
ner; to be bur. in Church of St. Gyles at Stonestreteforde ; 
sons Roger, John & Thomas Penne; dau. Marye; Exrs. 
sons Roger & John; Overseer Jordeyne Thomas; dat. 11 
Sept., pro. 13 Feb 1558—W elles 37 
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1559—John Penne, Esquire, of Codycote, co. Herts. ; to 
be bur. in Church of Codynte; to churches of C. & Welwyn; 
daus. Elen, Elizabeth & Dorothye each 40 li at marriage; 
son Robert’s wif; son Robert Penne my mylle of Codynte; 
son William; wife Lucy Residuary Legatee & Extrix. Wit. 
Michael Hogkin; Signed John Pen; dat. 15 Aug. 1556; 
pro. 6 May 1559 by wid. second grant 10 Oct. 1560 to Gyles 
Penne—Chayney 16 


1570—David Penne of Penne in the countie of buck, 
Esquior; to be bur. decentlie in Penne Chan’cell among 
myne auncestors; Exrs. to remove the bodie of my wife 
where she in nowe buried and burie her in the same place 
where I shalbe buried; legs. to poor of Penne & other 
Townes nere adioyninge; I giue and bequeathe for the 
tearme of xxx yeares nexte to begynne ymmediatlie after 
my deathe to my executors & theire assignes to paie my 
debtes my manno* howse of Penne with all the Demeane 
groundes belongeinge vnto the same; if sonne Thomas 
Penne doe order hymselfe frome henceforthe honestlie and 
be ruled by my executors in the choseinge of his wyfe and 
reforminge of his oder lewde mannors then I giue vnto hym 
ymmediatlie after my deathe by the space of Tenne yeares 
£11-6s-8d.; dau. Marie Peckham & dau. Margett Gyfforde 
to either of them foure of my beste bowles & cuppes of 
siluer; to George Peckham, my dau. Peckham’s son the 
nexte best bowle; to son Edward Penne the Tenthe beste 
bowle or cuppe of siluer; myne olde sarvaunte Edwarde 
ffowkes; Exers. welbeloued brother Richard Hampden 
esquio", sonne-in-law George Peckham, cosen Nich’as 
Weste & sonne-in-lawe Thomas Gifforde. 

Codicil dat. xxiij Jan. 1564—Legs. of furniture &c. to das. 
Mary Peckham & Margaret Gifford & sons Edward & 
Thomas Penne to Thos. Tempeste my downe geldinge; to 
Anne Playcer for her paines that she hath taken with me in 
my sicknes., the beste bedd; legs. to Ellis Tiler, Roger 
Clerck, Richard Sexten, John Bovindon of Penstrete, Mar- 
gerie Cockley, Andrew Deane, William Parsley & John 
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Cutler; my grounde called Bentles in the pishe of Agmon- 
deshm; to Davide Easte my sister’s sonne xl s.; to Henrie 
Easte my sister’s sonne xx s.; William Nasshe xl s.; all my 
landes over & above xxtie marckes of annuitie by the 
yeare graunted to my sonne Thomas Pen I will & bequeathe 
to my eldest sonne John Pen; This being written by the 
concent of me David Pen being sick in bodie but being 
pfecte in memorie thankes be gyven to god the xxvth. daie 
of Januarie Anno d’n’i 1564. p. me DD Pen. Wit: John 
Cheyne de bois, John Cheyne of Agmondshm, Thos. 
Tempest. dat. 5 Jan 1564; Adm. granted 13 June 1570 to 
son John Penn, the exors. having renounced.—Lyon 18. 


1572—Anthony Penne Esquier of London; wife Julyan; 
bro. William; sister Cisley; Michael, Clement & Baptist 
Hickes; Proved by widow Julyan Penn, 17 July 1572. 
—Daper 24. 


1573—Gilbert Pen of fforburie, parish of Bromsgrove, co. 
Worcester; mother; wife Johanna; son-in-law William 
Chaunce. Proved 2 June 1573 by widow Johanna Pen. 
—Peter 20 


1575—John Pen of ffifhed, co. Somerset, Yeoman; to be 
buried in Cathedral Church of Wells; sons John, Henry & 
Edward Pen; daus. Agnes, Mary & Alice; dau.-in-law 
Jesse Taylor; sist. Ellner Strowde; wife Agnes; Proved 
14 May 1575 by widow.—Pyckeringe 20 


1579—Edward Pen of ffyfehed, co. Somerset. sisters Agnes 
& Mary Pen; sist. Ales Chamber; Joane Comb; Proved 
18 Dec. 1579 by bro John Pen.—Bakon 49. 


1579—Henry Pen of ffyfehed, co. Somerset; to be buried 
in Cathedral Church of Wells; sisters Agnes, Mary & Ales; 
bros John & Edward Pen; Exr. bro. Edward Pen; Admon. 
18 Dec. 1579 to bro. John Pen, bro. Edward being decd. 
—Bakon 49. 
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1584—Richard Penne, Citizen & Butcher of London; son 
William Penne; wife Margaret; wives’ brothers; sons 
Adam & William; daus Alice, Barbara & Margarett; 
Proved 26 Mch. 1584 by widow.—Butt 34 


1586—Anthony Penne of Pedmore, co. Worcester, Gent. ; 
mother Eliz.; bro. Humphrey’s 4 children Roger, Henry, 
Ursula & Martha; sist. Ann Combye’s children William, 
Joane, Katherine & Philip; sist. Joice Taylor’s child. An- 
thony, Agnes, Mary Margaret & Elizabeth Taylor; sist. 
Mary Pearman, wife of Hugh Pearman & their child. An- 
thony, John, Nicholas, Jane & Anne Pearman; bro. Fran- 
cis Penne’s child.; Edmund & Eliz.; bro. Gilbert Penne; 
son-in-law John Cartwright; bro-in-law John Harle; wife 
Elizabeth; Exrs. bros. John & Francis; Overseer, bro. 
Humphrey. Pro. 12 Nov. 1586 by John and Francis Penne. 
— Windsor 58 


1591—Anthony Penne, Citizen & Mercer of London; to 
be buried in the Church of St. Mary Magdalen in Milk 
street; mother Mrs. Julian Penne; bros. Clement & Michael 
Hickes; sister Elizabeth, wife of bro. Baptist Hickes. Pro. 
last of August, 1591.—Sainberbe 64 


1591—Gilbert Penn of the Fenn, parish of Belbroughton, 
co. Worcester Sythsmith; sons William, John & Oswald 
Penn; dau. Elizabeth; wife Margarett; bro. William; 
bro.-in-law John Wakeman of Bewdley. Pro. 18 Dec. 
1591 by widow Margarett.'—Sainberbe 94 

1592—Will of William Penne of Minety, Gloucester, 
‘Yeoman.’ 


1A note in reference to this Gilbert Penn, scythesmith, will be found in 
Herald & Genealogist, VII., 131, demonstrating that the trade is not one 
incompatible with a gentleman, and giving instances. 

? His monumental inscription at Minety Church in Chancell near South 
door reads, according to Awbrey (fo. 270), as follows : 

‘‘ William —enn dyed the 12 of March in the year of our Lord 1591.” 

The writer learns ‘from Rev. Mr. Edwards, Kector of Minety, that this 
stone has now quite disappeared. 
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IN THE NAME OF GOD AMEN The first day of 
May in the two and Thirtieth Year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lady Elizabeth by the Grace of God Queen of 
England ffrance and Ireland Defender of the ffaith & Et 
Anno Dominij Millesimo quin gentesimo Nonagesimo I 
Willm Penne of Myntie in the County of Gloue Yeoman 
being at this present time whole in Body and of good and 
perfect remembrance (laud and praise be vnto Almighty 
God) Do ordain and make this my last Will and Testament 
in manner and form following viz. ffirst I commit and 
bequeath my Soul to my Lord and Sauior Jesus Christ by 
whose Death and Merits and precious Bloodshedding I hope 
to be saved And my body to be buried within the Parish 
Church Chancele or Church Yard of Mintij where my 
ffriends shall think meet Item I give and bequeath vnto 
the poor people dwelling within the said Parish Twenty 
Shillings to be distributed by my Overseers after my Burial 
according to their Discretions Item I give and bequeath 
vnto Giles Penn, William Penn, Marie Penn, Sara Penn 
and Susanna Penn being the Children of my late Son Wil- 
liam Penn deceased Twenty Pounds apeice To be paid vnto 
them by my Executor as they shall come to and be of the 
age of Twenty one Years apeice or at the day of any of their 
Marriages (if any of them happen to be married before) So 
that such Marriage or Marriages be made to the liking and 
with the Consents of my Overseers Provided always that 
if any of the said Children shall fortune to departe this Life 
before the Age of Twenty one Years Then my Will is that 
their portion or portions so dying shall be equally divided 
among the Rest that shallbe living Item I give and be- 
queath vnto Margaret Penn Widow late Wife to William 
Penn my Son deceased the Sum of Ten pounds to be paid 
vuto her Yearly during her natural Life by my Executor at 
the ffeast of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary and 


It is much to be regretted that the Parish Registers should have perished 
before 1668. In the Bishop’s Transcripts at Sarum there are five fragmen- 
tary years before that date, beginning with 1607, which were carefully 
searched but without result. 
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StMichael the Archangel by equal portions if she shall and 
do so long keep herself sole and chaste and vnmarried The 
same payment to begin after my death at such time as my 
Heir shall come to and be of the full age of Twenty one 
Years Provided always that if at any time the said Margaret 
shall happen either to marry or otherwise to miscarry and 
not to continue an honest Life Then my Will is that the 
foresaid Ten pounds shall surcease and be no longer paid 
vnto her by my Executor But that then vpon either such 
Marriage of her or other disordered Life being known my 
Will is that my Executor shall pay and deliver vnto her the 
Sum of Twenty Pounds in money and also a good Bed with 
all manner of Furniture therevnto belonging and so she 
quietly to depart from my Executor Item my Will is that 
the said Margaret Penn my Daughter-in-Law and my 
Overseers shall have the whole Charge Rule and Govern- 
ment of my Heir and of all the Rest of the Children which 
were the Sons and Daughters of Willm Penn my Son 
deceased and of all such Lands and Tenements and Heredi- 
taments and of all such Goods and Chattells as I shall leave 
at my Death till such time as my Heir shall accomplish and 
be of the full Age of Twenty one Years and that the said 
Margaret Penn shall continue with the said Children and 
help to breed them vp during the time aforesaid And that 
she shalbe maintained of the whole and shall do and vse 
all things in the House for the vse and benefit of my Execu- 
tor in such manner of wise and sort as she did in my own 
days vsed to do for me so that her doings and Dealings 
therein be done with Consent and Advice and good liking 
of my Overseers provided always that if the said Margaret 
Penn shall fortune to marry or otherwise not to live sole 
and chaste as beforesaid before such time as my Heir shalbe 
of the Age of Twenty one Years Then my Will is that 
my Executor with the Advice and Consent of my Overseers 
shall pay and deliver wnto her the said sum of Twenty 
Pounds and the said Bed with all the ffurniture to the same 
as aforesaid and that therevpon the said Margaret quietly to 
depart and have no more Rule and Authority of any of my 
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said Sons Children or of any Thing to them belonging 
But my Overseers only to do all Things concerning the 
Children according to their own Discretions and according 
to my true meaning herein expressed as my faithful Trust 
is in them ffinallie the Rest of all my Goods and Chattels 
Moveable and vnmovable not bequeathed my Debts and 
Legacys being paid and my ffuneral discharged I give and 
bequeath to George Penn being the eldest Son of Willm 
Penn my late Son deceased whom I do make my sole Ex- 
ecutor of this my last Will and Testament With Condition 
that he the said George Penn shall perform and do all 
Things herein contained by and with the advices and con- 
sents of my Overseers Mr Robert George of Cirencester 
and Richard Lawrence of Withingeton in the County of 
Glouc: Gent and ffrancis Bradshaw of Wokesey' in the 
County of Wiltshire Gent whom I desire to be my Over- 
seers And I give to them hereby lawfull authority to see 
that all Things herein mentioned be by my said Executor 
with their helps and Consents performed And I give to 
every of them for their Pains so taken in and about the 
Premises ten Shillings to be paid by my said Executor In 
witness whereof to this my said last Will and Testament I 
the said William Penne have put my Hand and Seal the 
day and Year first above written Item I further give to 
Richard Bidle one Cow Item I give to his Daughter Kath- 
erine Bidle one Heifer of two years of Age Also I give to 
my Daughter Ann Greene one Heifer and to Elizabeth 
Greene one Heifer each of them to be two Years old 
Item I give to Willm Mallibroke one Yearling Heifer And 
likewise I lastly give to Alice Thermor my old white Mare 
These being Witnesses—ffrancis Bradshaw Gent, Willm 
Taylor and Richard Munden with Others. 


Probatum fuit superscriptum Testamentum apud London 
coram Venli Viro Magro Wilimo Lewin Legum Doctore ad 
exercendum Officium Magri Custodis sive Commissarij 
Curiae Proerogativae Cant et Etimo deputat Vicesimo primo 


1 Oaksey, often written Wokesey. 
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Die Mensis Aprilis Anno Dni 1592° in Psona Georgij Penn 
Executoris in Testo dicti Defuncti nominat Cui Commissa 
fuit, adstrationum omnium et singulorum bonum et Credi- 
tum ejusdem Defti De bene et fidelitur ad strand eadem 
juxta juris in eo Qto exigenciam et tenorem dicti Testa- 
menti ad Sancta Dei Evangelia in Debita nostris forma 
personala juratj. 

Wm: Legard, Pet: St. Eloy, Hen: Stevens Deputy 
Registers.—Harrington 31. 


1596—John Penn of Penn, co. Bucks, Esq.; sons Wil- 
liam, John, Griffyth, Edward & Francis Penn; bros. 
Thomas & Edward Penn nephew Edward Penn; dau. 
Martha; sist. wife of John Eden; Mr. John Walliston; 
friend Nowell Sotheston. Proved 6 Oct. 1596.—Drake 71 


1596—William Penn of Kings Sutton, co. Northants. ; 


"sons Thomas, Michael, William & John Penn; dau. Marga- 


rett; wife Margaret (enceinte); bro. Richard; sisters Dorothy 
and Johan Penn; mother Christian; mother-in-law Agnes 
Caddie; Pro. 18 Oct. 1596 by widow.—Drake 70 


1599—John Penne of Great Sherston, co. Wilts,; sons 
John, Robert, Thomas & William Penne; dau. Joane 
Penne; Pro. 20 June 1599 by John & Joan Penne.—Kidd 
56 


1607—Julian Penn of London, widow. Will dated 20 
Aug. 34 Eliz. To be buried in parish church of Mary Mag- 
dalen in Milke streete “as nere to my late husbandes An- 
thony Pen & Robert Hickes as convenyently yt may be;” 
my mansion house vpon St. Peters hill where I now dwell 
to eldest son Michael Hickes, with remainder to son Baptist 
Hickes, remainder to my right heirs; my house called the 
White Beare in Cheapside wherein my son Baptist Hickes 
doth now inhabite & all houses in Bredstreete &c to said son 
Baptist; toson Clement Hickes “ one blacke leather chiste ;” 
to Julyan Hickes my goddau. & to her mother my son Bap- 
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tist his wife; To Mary Hickes one other of the daus. of said 
Baptist £50; To the child that my dau. Baptist his wife now 
goeth withall “yf it be a male childe” £100 & if a female 
£50 &¢ Sons Michael & Baptist exrs. "Witnesses—Andrew 
Sumner, ffrancys Mynne. Codicil dat. 1 Sept. 1592 with 
several small legacies. Pro. 29 Jan 1607 by Sir Baptist 
Hickes knt one of the exor., reservation to Sir Michael 
Hickes knt the other exor.—Windebanck 4 


1609—William Penne of parish of Belbroughton & diocese 
of Worcester; will dated 6 June 1609. To daughter Brid- 
get £100; To daus Elizabeth, Dorothie & Anne 100 marks 
each; To son Gilbert £100 to be paid to him at Michaelmas 
in 1612; To dau. Anne Westwood one sylver spoone; same 
to daus. Joane & Margerie To son Oswald all my waynes, 
Tumbrells, yokes, Towes, Harrowes &c. Residue to son 
Henry whom I make exor. (Nosignature) Witnesses—John 
Hemming, Oswald Penn & Joyce Tollye her marke. Proved 
23 Aug 1609 by exr.—Dorset 79 


1610—Edward Penn of Middleton, co. Northants, Yeo- 
man; bro. Thomas of Banbury; sons John, Thomas, Ed- 
ward, William & Mathew; daus. Margarett & Elizabeth. 
Proved 9 Oct. 1610 by bro John Penn.—Wingfield 84 


1611—Robert Penn of Westerleigh, co. Gloucester; dau. 
Eleanor; son Robert Penn to whom he bequeaths the living 
of Sherston, co Wilts; dau. Agnes; wife Ann. Pro. 21 
Jan. 1611.—Wood 1 


1613—Francis Penne of Bobbington, co. Staff., Gent.; to 
be buried at Bobbington; daus. Mary, Anne, Margarett & 
Magdalen ; sist.-in-law Margarett Gray; son Edward; wife 
Constance; Overseers bro.-in-law John Brodock & John 
Duke, Gent. Pro. 31 Dec. 1613.—Capel 114 


1616—Oswald Pen of Belbroughton, co. Worcester, Yeo- 
man; only child William Pen; sisters Ann & Dorothy; 
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Proved 4 May 1616; Admon. de bonis non granted in 1630 
to Ann, widow of William Pen.—Cope 47 


1617—William Penn of Kings Sutton, co. Northants. ; 
bros. Henry, William, Richard, Thomas & Michael; sist. 
Margery, Margaret & Elizabeth. Proved 13 Oct. 1617.— 
Weldon 99 


1618—Johane Peene late of Tovill in parish of Mayd- 
stone, co Kent, widow; (nuncuptative will) In the monethes 
of Julye & August 1617 declared that her sonne Thomas 
Peene should haue her howse & all the goodes therein as yt 
was hers after her decease & as greate a share in money 
besides as any other of her children for that she meant he 
the saied Thomas Peen shoulde giue entertaynment to all 
the rest of her children, which wordes or like in effect were 
vttered within the tyme aforesayed at the house of Robert 
Jackson situate in ffanchurche streete, London, in the p’nce 
of Barbara Jackson wife of the sayed Robert & Elizabeth 
Winterborne & dyvers others. Admon. gr. 19 Aug. to son 
Thomas Peene.—Meade 79. 


1618—Thomas Penne of Stony Stratford, co. Bucks., 
Gent. ; sons Michael, Thomas & William Penne; dau. Cathe- 
rine; grson. Thomas Franklin; grdau. Grace Michell ; 
Thomas, son of bro. Edward Penne; wife Grace, Extrx. 
Pro. 10 Oct. 1618.—Meade 98 


(To be continued.) 
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EXCITEMENT IN PHILADELPHIA ON HEARING OF 
THE DEFEAT AT BRANDYWINE. 


[The following letter, addressed to ‘‘ Mrs, Fergusson, Graeme Park,” 
and in her handwriting endorsed, “Mrs. Stedman’s letter to E. F., 
1777,” was probably written by Margaret, wife of Alexander Stedman, 
the brother of Charles, who was married in 1749 to Ann Graeme, 
sister of Mrs. Fergusson. The original letter is in the collection 
Mr. William J. Buck, to whose courtesy we are indebted for this copy. 
—Ep. Penna. Maa.) 


Septemb' y® 11, 1777. 

Knowing that my dear Mrs. Fergusson is a warm patriot, 
and that this important critical period, so big with diurnal 
events must create and keep alive a continual anxiety and 
desire of hearing what is passing, I seize every opportunity 
of conveying a few lines, and tho’ very imperfect and far 
short of what any of her other Correspondents is qualified 
to engage in, yet as the motive that prompts me to take this 
frequent liberty arises merely from esteem and friendship, 
the goodness of your heart I am well assured is quite suffi- 
cient to justify the weak effect it produces. But Oh my 
dear Madam, how shall I be able to go on with this epistle, 
for this very moment we have accounts that both armies are, 
and have been since 7 o’clock in the morning in close en- 
gagement, and now it is between 11 and 12. Mr. Stedman 
with numbers of others is just returned from a walk to the 
Bettering House, where the firing is very distinctly to be 
heard, so that it is no vague report. I really tremble for 
the event, and am so agitated that I must lay down my pen, 
but if permitted will resume it again, and transmit you all 
I can collect, tho’ it will be inaccurate I am sure. 

8 o’clock in the afternoon, desirous to communicate all I 
can, and agreeable to promise I shall endeavour to proceed 
a little with my narative. First I must inform you that a 
Man at this very instant is parading through the City ringing 
a Bell and ordering all Houses to be immediately shut up, 
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alarming the inhabitants that General Howe is advancing 
and that every man who can carry a Gun must appear on 
the Commons. The morning has been chiefly employed 
in pressing Carts, Horses and Wagons, a great number of 
Boats and Cannon are sent down to Schuylkill. We are 
now so closely shut up that I can scarcely tell what is going 
on in the busy scene, nor have I yet heard whether any 
express is came in with an account of the Battle. From the 
various reports that are circulating, no true judgment is to 
be formed, but as it comes to hand I will anex it, in the 
interim proceed to give you a sketch or two relative to Mr. 
Comb, who I much fear and sorry I am to say it, has acted 
a part that will forever throw an indelible reflection on his 
character. Innocently I believe he embarked in the same 
difficulties with his fellow Prisoners, he promised to stand 
by and with them to the last extremities, and with them to 
share his fate, be their doom ever so severe, and was in- 
cluded as adhearing to said determination in their mode of 
redress of grievances, as you see by the papers sent. But 
somehow or other yesterday afternoon, permission being 
granted him for an hour or two to go home, before he was 
sent away his resolution failed, and without acquainting any 
of the confined Gentlemen he patched up a queer kind of a 
parole, much worse in my opinion than if he had gone with 
the rest, perhaps the sweets of liberty was the tempting snare, 
for here he is to have no abiding place, but as soon as possi- 
ble repair to Virginia and surrender himself to the Governor 
as a Prisoner of war, and from thence be shipped to Eusta- 
cia. His main drift I fancy was to go home on any lay 
almost, poor man he has been hardly treated, and by this 
last piece of conduct lost all credit with friends. The rest 
of the Gentlemen are sent off this afternoon with a strong 
guard, but how inadequate are words to represent the ago- 
nizing distresses of the day, the subject is too tender, I must 
leave it to your sympathy to imagine it drew tears from 
several men who were by standers, and so shook their reso- 
lution that they could not help confessing their eyes had 
never beheld so moving a scene before. 
VoL, xIv.—d 
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One imprudent subordinate Jack in an officer insulted 
our neighbour Wharton, as they were forcing him into the 
waggon and called him a D—— Tory, but he was soon in- 
timidated by Murdoc Taylor (tho’ only one of the gazers) 
whose compassion was so raised that he flew at the mis- 
creant and swore he would thrust his hands down his throat 
and pull out his heart if he dared abuse a Prisoner—an 
assertion of humanity highly to be commended. P. Bond 
I find is not gone but the conditions of his stay I have not 
heard and Mr. Comb, as above mentioned has obtained 
leave to go to New England, but he is taken so ill, that 
it is more than probable he will fall into other hands 
soon. An address from the Vestry was presented in his 
favour, but their answer was that it came too late, as the 
Warrant for their departure was signed and issued, as 
to his belonging to Church it was no recommendation 
at all. It is whispered about that Capt" George Morgan 
has been lately taken up with a Commission in his pocket 
from General Howe, indeed my dear Madam calamities 
of all sort prevail, and as I know not when or whether 
ever I shall write you again if it is but nonsense I will 
scribble on, but I must turn to a more tragick scene. 

Friday 11 o’clock,Jemmy is this moment came from the 
Coffee House, where he saw on the Book that eight hundred 
of our People fell yesterday, and as our army continues to 
retreat this way and the English to persue, every hour 
becomes more important and perhaps before you peruse this, 
the Conflict will be in part over with us, as they are making 
fast advances. Some of the wounded are coming and the 
Town is all in confusion, the last effort will be at Schuylkill, 
where preparations are now forming, but I fear in vain.— 
Gracious God, look down upon us and send help from above, 
every face you see, looks wild and pale with fear and amaze- 
ment, and quite overwhelmed with distress. Some flying 
and some moving one way some another and the slaughter 
some think much greater than what is yet made public. 
Strange it is tho’ at no greater distance than Chester, the 
accounts should be so very various, that one can scarce 
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be certain of anything. Just now I hear the Baggage 
Waggons are all coming over the Ferry, it so flutters me I 
must again break off, but if anything of consequence occurs 
between this and bed time I will try and insert it. I hope 
the letter to Betsy on Wednesday came to hand, yours 
mentioned by Miss Betsy in her last I know nothing of. 
General Washington and all his army are come over of 
this side and marched up to the Falls, expecting the English 
will cross at the Sweedes Ford. Our fate no doubt will be 
determined in a very short time,—I hope for the best tho’ 
my fears are great. Our love and regards attend you and 
Betsy and with compliments to Mr. Young,—assuring you 
that through all the changes and chances of this poor mortal 
fluctuating state, nothing I hope will so draw off my atten- 
tion as to prevent me from devoting some little portion of 
time for the satisfaction of a friend which by every oppor- 
tunity you may depend on. 
God bless you, Adieu. 
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FIRST CONGRESS OF THE SCOTCH-IRISH IN 
AMERICA? 


BY FREDERICK D. STONE. 


Through the influence of Mr. Thomas T. Wright, a citi- 
zen of Florida, and others interested in the subject, there 
was a meeting of representative descendants of Scotch- 
Irish settlers in America, held in May, 1889, at the city of 
Columbia, Tennessee. The object of the gathering was 
the formation of a society for the collection and preserva- 
tion of material relating to the history of the Scotch-Irish 
in this country, with a view of setting forth the magnificent 
achievements of that hardy and energetic race that has 
stamped the record of its influence on the settlement of our 
country, the formation of our institutions, and the develop- 
ment of our resources. For these ends a society was formed, 
and through its members sketches of the families represented 
and of the race in general, together with interesting relics 
connected with its history, will be collected and deposited 
in Princeton College until the society has a permanent home 
of its own for their preservation. 

The proceedings of this meeting have been published. 
The first part of the volume contains a number of letters 
received by the committee, the minutes of the Congress, 
and some of the remarks that were called forth. The 
second part contains the opening address, delivered by Ex- 
Governor Proctor Knott, of Kentucky : “‘ What the Scotch- 
Trish have done for Education,” by Dr. Macloskie, of Prince- 
ton; “Scotch-Irish Characteristics,” by Rev. John Hall, of 
New York; “ The Scotch-Irish of the South,” by the Hon. 


1The Scotch-Irish in America. Proceedings of the Scotch-Irish 
Congress at Columbia, Tenn., May 8-11, 1889. Published by order of 
the Scotch-Irish Society of America. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 
1889. 
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William Wirt Henry, of Virginia; “The Scotch-Irish of 
Tennessee,” by Rev. D. C. Kelly, D.D.; “ Scotch-Irish 
Achievements,” by Colonel A. K. McClure, of Philadel- 
phia; an address by Hon. Benton McMillin; “John Knox 
in Independence Hall,” by the Rev. John 8. MacIntosh; and 
“Scotch-Irish Settlers in South Carolina, and their De- 
scendants in Maury County, Tennessee,” by the Hon. W. 8. 
Fleming. 

Making due allowance for the exhilarating circumstances 
which called forth these addresses and the surroundings of 
their delivery, there remains much that is interesting in 
them, and some facts that will be useful in tracing the 
history of the Scotch-Irish in America. After reading the 
volume with care, however, we feel the force of Colonel 
McClure’s wish, that some other than a Scotch-Irishman 
should write the history of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. ‘“ The Scotch-Irish cannot write it,” he said, “ be- 
cause in writing they would make themselves immortal.” 
The same, we fear, would be the case should one of their 
number attempt to write a history of the race in this coun- 
try. With such a magnificent subject he would have to be 
a man of steel to prevent the blood of his ancestors from 
carrying him away from his historic moorings and blinding 
him to the fact that other than Scotch-Irish influences were 
at work in the settlement and development of the country. 

A good deal of surprise was expressed at the Congress 
that a history of the Scotch-Irish had never been attempted ; 
but we do not have to seek far for the reason. There is 
ample material from which to speak in a general way of 
their origin and of their existence in Ireland, but when we 
come to their emigration to America, excepting the causes 
which led to it, it is meagre in the extreme. Coming from 
one part of Great Britain to another, no record has been 
preserved of their arrivals as would have been the case had 
they been of alien origin ; and all we know is that while a 
large majority came to Pennsylvania, others settled in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. The country along the Atlantic 
coast was then comparatively thickly settled, and the Scotch- 
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Trish took up their abodes on the outskirts of civilization. 
This was not because the Quakers sent them there, as has 
been asserted, to protect their own settlements from the 
Indians, or because the Scotch-Irish did not wish to live 
near the Quakers, who were continually finding fault with 
them, but for the same reason that now takes the emigrants 
to the West,—i.e., because there good land is cheap, and 
large families can be supported at a small expense. They 
took with them their religion and their schools, and those 
in Pennsylvania extended their settlements across the moun- 
tains and down the valley into Maryland and Virginia. 
There they met with their brethren from Virginia and 
Carolina, and penetrated into the country now included in 
the States of Kentucky and Tennessee. Excepting in a 
general way the records of this emigration are difficult to 
trace, and are only found by examining old deeds, wills, and 
in family tradition. 

It must also be remembered that in no way, in the same 
sense of the word, did the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians settle 
a colony as the Puritans settled Massachusetts, the Quakers 
Pennsylvania, the Catholics Maryland, or the Episcopalians 
Virginia. They belonged to a later wave of emigration 
than any of the above, and when they arrived on this side 
of the Atlantic, governments were firmly established. . The 
consequence is that there are no early governmental records 
that can be quoted as giving expression to their views. 
Besides this, the worldly condition of many of the emi- 
grants was not such as would permit them to take an active 
part in political affairs, as the elective franchise was then 
limited by a property qualification, and some of those who 
might have claimed the right to vote were too deeply en- 
gaged in providing for their families to take an active part 
in politics. It was not, therefore, until they gained a foot- 
hold, and by their thrift, energy, and enterprise made their 
settlements important, that they exercised any influence in 
colonial affairs. When this point was gained they brought 
into public life an element directly antagonistic to the estab- 
lished order of things, and no one can deny that they were 
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instrumental in bringing about the War for Independence, 
which they loyally supported. "What the result of their in- 
fluence would have been in Kentucky and Tennessee, where 
they were pioneer settlers, had it not been for the Revolu- 
tion, we can only surmise. After that, civil and religious 
liberty were such cardinal principles of government, that it 
is not safe to attribute them to any one class. The material 
for the history of the Scotch-Irish in this country we fear 
has been largely destroyed. Some portion of it may yet 
exist in private letters, in church records, and in the diaries 
that some of their ministers wrote while travelling from 
one settlement to another. Much can also be accomplished 
by preparing memoirs, as full of original material as pos- 
sible, of early settlers in various parts of the country, and 
this, we trust, will be one of the chief efforts of the Scotch- 
Trish Society. 
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EARLY GROUND-RENTS: CHESTNUT STREET, SOUTH 
SIDE, BETWEEN FRONT AND SECOND STREETS. 


Since the discovery of the original charter to the city of 
Philadelphia, much interest has been shown in Humphrey 
Murrey, named therein as first mayor. 

That he was a man of considerable education, and either 
of much wealth or great political influence, is evident from 
the selection of him as chief magistrate, and from the ex- 
tensive grants of land which he obtained throughout Phila- 
delphia. One of these grants was a narrow but valuable 
strip of property extending along the south side of Chest- 
nut Street from Front to Second. In 1703-4 Murrey dis- 
posed of this tract in lots on ground-rents. The following, 
rearranged from an old chart endorsed “ Amount of Ground- 
rents on Chesnut St. Real estate of I. P,”—probably Israel 
Pemberton,—shows the original grantees, and some of the 
purchasers of the lots, and owners of the ground-rents at 
various periods. As a complete explanation of this age- 
worn document, which appears to have been written prior 
to the Revolution, would require an extended brief of title 
to each lot, it is simply inserted as it is, with a few such 
changes as are necessary to include it within our pages. 


Thomas Doyle 1753 £38, 21.6 Ft. 177 Humphrey Murrey to 


Sold him in 1753. sao” ~—- Daniel England, 33.4 

George Sharswood 1753 £1.19, 11.10 Ft. on Chestnut St., 

Ft. Sold him 1766. beginning cor. Second St. and 
extending East. 


Subsequently “Estate of T. Bolitho 17034 Humphrey Murrey to 
and Hugh Henry” £2.5 each. 1 a John Hart' 30 Ft. on 
‘ Chestnut St., begin- 
ning cor. Daniel England, and 
extending East. 


1“There appears to be some mistake about this, as there is 30 ft. of Ground 
granted on Chesnut St. more than Murry’s Lot contains, and by another 
Draught it apps. there is but 117 ft. west of Isaac Marriott’s Lot,—the mistake 
apps. to be in Patk Ogilby’s Lot.” 
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Andrew Bartholomew 17538 £2.5 1703-4 Humphrey Murrey to 

Patrick Tomins from 1759. 1 ny Richard Hall, 30 Ft on 

Jane Chapman in 1753 £2.5 ° Chestnut St, begin- 

Jos. Ogden from 1761. ning cor. John Hart, and ex- 
tending East. 


Subsequently Thomas Doyle and 
Est. of P. Tomins £2.5. each 


Alexander Cruckshank 1753, £2.5 1703-4 Humphrey Murrey to 


Thomas Doyle in 1754. i — William Southbee,! 30 
John Blackwood 1753 £2.5. : Ft. on Chestnut St, 
Richard Hall in 1754 12 mo. beginning cor. Richard Hall, 
J. Bolitho from 1759. and extending east. J. Morris 


£2.11.9 23 Ft. Benjamin Smith. 
Vanaken, 7 Ft. 


John Morris 1753, £2.11.9 Patrick Ogilby? £4.4 26 Ft. 


Estate of Jane Vanaken 1753, £7.14. 1713 Humphrey Murrey to 
ey Isaac Marriott,’ 38 Ft, 
: on Chestnut St., begin- 
ning cor. Patrick Ogilby, and 
extending east. 

Estate of Vanaken £7.14. 45 Ft. 
to Morris on one side & E. 

Moode on the other. 


Swen Warner 1753 £2.2. Sold him Richard Murrey to Swen War- 
1754. ner, 16 Ft. on Chestnut St., be- 
ginning cor., Isaac Marriott, 

and extending east. 


William Moode 1753 £2.2. 1703-4 Humphrey Murrey to 

Frances Many 1753 £2.2. 1 — John Bettle, 32 Ft. on 

P. Reeve from 1758. ™ Chestnut st, begin- 
ning cor. Swen Warner, and 
extending East. ‘now P. 
Reeve £2.2, and E. Moode, 
£2.2.” 


1“1715, H. M. agreed with Frans Knowles to take £3.7.6 in lieu of the ab. 
£4.10. J. Knowles sold F, K. this lot—F. K. sold John Mifflin, J. M. sold Jos. 
Richards, J. R. sold W. Carter pt. of it 23 ft. front the assignee paying £2.11.9 
—the remaining 7 ft was sold by F. K. to I. Marriott, whose relict Jane held it 
during her life with other ground.” 

2“There does not appear to be any Ground where this lot is laid down.” 

8“The deed Murry to Marriott was formerly in the hands of Henry Vana- 
ken. Isaac Marriott devised this lot to his wife Jane who died intestate without 
Issue, and without heirs then found.” 
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Samuel Flower 1758 pd £2.9 1708-4 Humphrey Murrey to 
W. Crispin from 1758 age +mo.34. Thomas Wharton, 20 
Mary Wharton 1753 £2.9 | 5. i774 Ft. on Chestnut st, be- 
W. Crispin from 1758. ginning cor. John Bettle and 
extending East. Afterward 
Joseph Richardson. 
Mary Duhmson 1753 £4. 1708-4 Humphrey Murrey to 
John Knowles from 1752 = Thomas Andrews, 20 
; Ft. on Chestnut st, be- 
ginning cor. Thomas Wharton, 
and extending east. ‘‘now P. 
Syng.”’ 
Joshua Maddox in 1753 pd £4. 1711 Humphrey Murrey to 
a Thomas Ohley 21.2 Ft. 
‘ on Chestnut st, begin- 
ning cor. Thomas Andrews, 
and extending East.! Subse- 
quently Joshua Wallace. 
“now Robt. Waln.” 
” oeteseturs ily ie A a ee ee £ 4.6 
WIN 6 v0): oo 86 G & a ROS £3 
P. Reeve & E. Moode ............-- £& 4.4 
ONO ER, wee 6: we oe ee ke 6 wer £ 7.14 
ee er ee eee ere £ 2.11.9 
Mugh Meonry V.M.B. .. 2220 ese nee £ 4.10 
Tominsand Doyle ..........-. o-. £410 


1 Thomas Ohley’s lot was, at the time of this survey, bounded east by land of 
John Mifflin and others, 121 feet to Front Street. 
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INDIAN BILL OF SALE OF BOMBAY HOOK, DELA- 
WARE, 1679. 


[Mr. D. M. Chambers, of Camden, N. J., is the possessor of the original 
of “ Mechacksitt ye Indian Kings bill of sale of Boompies Hook [Bom- 
bay Hook] to Peter Bayard,” in May of 1679, which is “‘ Recorded in ye 
Records of Pattents in New Castle on fi. 72 and 73 p* mdd.,” by Ephraim 
Herman, Clerk, in 1679.—Ep. PENNA. MaG.] 


EE itt knowne unto all Men by These presents that I 
Mecuacksitr, Cheef Sachema of Kahansink & sole 
Indian owner & Proprieto’ of all that Tract of Land Com- 
monly Called by the Christians Boompies hock & by the 
Indians Newsink, for and in Consideration of one gun fower 
hands full of pouder three Mats coats one anckor of Licquors 
& one kittle, before the Ensigning and delivery hereof, to 
mee in hand paid & delivered by Peter Bayard of New 
Yorke, wherewith I aknowledge & Confesse myselfe to 
be fully sattisfyed Contented and payed, & therefore doo 
hereby acquit Exonerate & fully discharge the s* Peter 
Bayard for the same; Have Given granted bargained Sold 
Assigned Transported & made over & by these presents do 
fully Clearly & absoluthly give grant Bargaine sell assigne 
Transport and make over unto him the s* Peter Bayard, his 
heirs & assignes all that tract of Land Called Boompies hoock 
afores* Lying & being on ye westsyde of Delaware River, & 
att y® mouth thereof, beginning at a great Pond & a Little 
Creeke Issuing out of y*® s‘ Pond, being the uppermost 
Bounds of y*s* Land & stretching downe along the Bay & 
River to Duke Creek Including and Comprehending, all y° 
Land Woods underwoods marshes Creekes & waeters, be- 
tweene y*® s‘ uppermost Pond & Creeke, and duke Creeke 
afores‘: To Have and to Hold, the s* tract of Land Marshes 
& premises, w™ all & singular the appurtenances as alsoe © 
all the Right Tytle & Interest of him y° s* Mackacksitt, his 
heirs & assignes therein, unto y* s* Peter Bayard his heirs & 
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assignes unto y® Soale & Proper use and behoofe of him y® s* 
Peter Bayard his heirs & assignes for Ever In witnesse 
whereof hee y* s* Mackacksitt hath hereunto set his hand & 
seale att New Castle In delewar this 4" of May 1679. 
Signed Sealed and delivered in y® presence of us :— 


The Signing or 
marke X of Mechackpitt [L1.s.] 


J. d. haes as Interpreter 
John addams 
This isthe marke x of 
Moess appenakin ak the Son 
of mechacksitt 
Eph. Herman Cl* 





This deed Recorded in ye 
Records of perticular In- 
strum* of ye Towne of N. 
Castle p™ mee 
Eph Herman Cl" 
1679 


We regret to announce the death of 
JOHN JORDAN, Jr., 


which occurred on Sunday morning, 23d March, 1890. Mr. Jordan was 
elected a member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 23d Sep- 
tember, 1840, and during his membership of nearly half a century filled 
the following offices: Executive Council, 1846-1890; Corresponding 
Secretary, 1846-1848; Recording Secretary, 1859-1863; Vice-President, 
1876-1890. As a Trustee of the Publication Fund, he served from its 
organization to his death. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Aotes. 


ANDREW HAmILtTon.—The Pennsylvania Gazette of May 11-18, 1738, 
contains the following letter from London, dated in February of 1737-8: 


“WE have been lately amused with Zenger’s Trial, which has become 
the common Topic of Conversation in all the Coffee-Houses, both at the 
Court End of the Town and in the City. The greatest men at the Bar 
have openly declared, that the subject of Libels was never so well treated 
in Westminster-Hall, as at New York. Our political Writers of dif- 
ferent Factions, who never agreed in anything else, have mentioned 
the Trial in their public Writings with an Air of Rapture and Triumph. 
a Goliath in Learning and Politics gave his opinion of Mr. Hamilton’s 
Argument in these terms, If it is not Law it is Better than Law, it 
Ought to be Law and will always be Law wherever Justice prevails. 
The Tryal has been reprinted four times in three months, and heme has 
been a greater demand for it, by all ranks and degrees of People, than 
there has been know for any of the most celebrated performances of our 
greatest Geniuses. We look upon Zenger’s Advocate, as a glorious 
Assertor of Public Liberty and of the Rights and Priveleges of Britons.” 


LETTER OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—Copy of a letter of Dr. Franklin 
to Colonel Thomas McKean in command of the second battalion of the 
Philadelphia Associators, in camp at Perth Amboy. 


Philad* Aug 24. 1776 
DEAR SIR 
I heard your letter read in Congress relating to the disposition of the 
German troops and understanding from Col: Ross that they are can- 
toned on the Island opposite to the Jersey Shore I send you herewith 
some of the Resolutions of Congress translated into their language as 
possibly you may find some opportunity of conveying them over the 
water to these people.—Some of the papers have tobacco marks on the 
back, it being supposed by the Committee that if a little tobacco were 
put up in Each as the Tobacconists use to do and a quantity made to 
fall into the hands of that soldiery by being put into a Drift Canoe 
among some other little — it would be divided among them as 
plunder, before the officers could know of the contents of the paper and 
prevent it. 
With great esteem, I am 
Your most obed' humble serv‘ 
B. FRANKLIN 
Col: M’Kean. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF THE TEA-SHIP AT 
PHILADELPHIA IN 1773.—Mr. William Fisher Lewis contributes the 
following letter of Thomas Wharton to Thomas Walpole, Esq., of Eng- 
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land, giving an account of the arrival of the tea-ship, the action of the 
merchants, and the departure of the vessel without breaking cargo, in 
December of 1773. 


PHILADA* Decem® 27 1773. 
DEAR FRIEND 

I did myself the Pleasure of writing a few lines to thee on the 21 inst 
via Ireland & I enclosed a printed Account of the very imprudent Con- 
duct of the Bostonians in Distroying the Tea which the Honourable the 
Directors had shipp’d for that Porte. I fancie they were led to this Act 
by not attending to the Consequences resulting from their Entering the 
several Vessels, at their Custom house because We find, that when the 
Owner applied to the Collector for a Clearance, he told them He could 
not grant it without the Dutiable Goods being landed, they then Applied 
to the Governor for his lett Pass who refus’d it because the Owner did 
not produce a Clearance from the Collector’s Office agreeable to Law & 

es, hence it appears the Reason of their Proceeding to the Act, 
which (I think) cannot be supported by any principal of Law or Gov- 
ernment, but I am truely happy to tell my honoured Friend, that Altho’ 
the Philadelphians cannot admit of the East India Company’s Tea to 
be landed because it will Subjugate them to an Act of Parliament which 
they think Unconstitutional, yet on the arrival of Capt" Ayres on the 
26" Inst. they conducted themselves towards Him in a friendly & polite 
Manner. His vessel came to Anchor about 3} Miles below the city. A 
number of Respectable Citizens went there and told him they neither 
meant or Intended an Injury to his Vessel or Cargo, but advised, that, 
the ship should not come nearer the City, but, that he should come up, 
deliver his Letters take the Sentiments of the Inhabitants & make his 
Protest, & proceed back to London with all the Dispatch he could. He 
accordingly came up to the city about 4 °Clock P.M. & after He had 
been at the Coffee House came down to my house with G. Barclay, 
accompanied by a large Concourse of People. He asked me what he 
should do. I told him as there was to be a Meeting of the Inhabitants 
on the next Morning, He must wait till then, but I mentioned we could 
not receive the Tea. He said he must Protest. I told him this was a 
Legal & regular step, & was what the Inhabitants had no objection to. 
The next morning the Captain accompanied by Ja* Humphreys Notary 
Publick & several respectable Citizens called at my House, when my 
Brother Isaac & Jon* Brown were present when Capt. Ayres made the 
following Demands whither We would receeve the Tea 2"* Whither We 
would pay the Freight thereof, to which T & I. Wharton & Jon* Brown 
ave the following answer—‘“That while the Tea belonging to the 
on” the East India Company (under your Care) is subject to the 
Payment of a Duty in America we cannot Act in the Commission which 
they have been pleas’d to Honour us with—2‘ that as we cannot receive 
the Tea, we cannot pay the Freight thereof.” 

Thus Matters stood on the morning of the 27th, at 10 °Clock a very 
numerous Meeting of the Inhabitants determined that the Tea should 
not be landed, & allow’d Capt. Ayres till next day to furnish himself 
with Provisions &c. on Condition, that his Ship should depart her then 
situation & proceed down the River, Some of the Committee going down 
to the Ship with Capt. Ayres in order to see the first «3 performed, 
which being Effe he returned to the City. T & I. W. with J. B 
having offer’d to Advance Capt. Ayres such a sum of money as He 
should want for Provisions & other Necessaries. He accepted the same, 
and we shall forward you his Bill on his Owners for the Amount thereof. 
Thoul observe that as the Ship was not enter’d in our Port no part of the 
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Cargo was unloaded, Either the property of the Hon” the East India 
Company or that of any private Persons, & as I find my Brother Samuel 
had caused a Chariott to be shipped on board Capt. Ayres’s Ship it 
naturally returns with the other goods. I must beg the favour that, 
thoul please to cause the Freight back to London to be paid if the same 
be receiv’d of the other Shippers, and that thoul take Charge of the same 
with a box shipp’d by 8. W. to his Wife, & send them to Me either by 
the Return of Capt Ayres or some good Ship in the Spring. I now 
Enclose Capt. Ayres Bill of Lading for the Chariott & receipt for the 
ee \ aaa to me, the Cost attending which I will repay with 

ee 

I am sensible that no Men in this city can serve the East India Comp” 
with more Fidelity or Advantage than the House of Willing and Morris 
of this City Merch. I shall accept it as the most a mark of thy 
Regard if thou will unite with their friends: Messrs W™ Baynes & Co, 
Mess" Peter & John Barthow, Mess" John Mollian & Co, & Mess™ 
Ferries & Co to have those Gentlemen nominated with us in the Com- 
mission for the Sale of the East India Company* Teas in Case the Hon” 
the Directors shall be pleas’d to ship the same for this Port after the 
Duty is repealed by Act of Parliament...... 

I remain with the sincerest 
Esteem thy real Friend, 
THOMAS WHARTON 


To Thomas Walpole Esq'.— 


LETTER OF WILLIAM PENN.— 
"an ue d Comply w* ll y* he K 
am very ready to Comply w any proposa may serve the Kin 

& our mother Gane & these poor bas & at ever becomes of “ 
Journey to Burlington, shall be ready to morrow at 9 in ye morning 
(God Willing) Especially since Coll° Suney approves of it, but foras- 
much as ye post is upon the way & an Expresse for what wee know from 
ye Earl of Bellemont In answer to mine to y‘ Lord, about the Pirates, to 
whom ye King has referred the Government I think it would be pru- 
dence to stay till wee see ye news of this Post, which cannot detaine us 
long, perhaps not loose us the tyde. I am w™ Sincerity Coll® Quarrys 
& thy assured ffriend _— 


Philad: 21. 1.m° °° 


CORRECTION OF DATES.—SETTLERS IN MERION.—THE HARRISON 
FAMILY AND HARRISON PLANTATION, PENNA. MaG., Vol. XIII., page 
457.—The date of Hannah Harrison’s marriage to Charles Thomson is 
given as 1775. It has been ascertained that Hannah Thomson lost her 
right of membership in the Society of Friends, in consequence of her mar- 
riage, in the Tenth Month, 1774. It has also been ascertained that her 
mother, Hannah Harrison (see foot of page 457 and top of page 458), died 
in the Seventh Month, 1774. Itis —— that the marriage took place 
after the decease of her mother, and, of course, before the termination of 
her membership with Friends. G. V. 

4 Mo. 9, 1890. 


EpitaPH AT GWYNEDD MEETING-HovusE.—The following inscrip- 
tion upon a grave-stone at the Friends’ Meeting-House at Gwynedd, 
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Montgomery County, Pa., is becoming so indistinct that it may, ere 
long, be quite illegible. Perhaps the editor may think it worth pre- 
serving in “ Notes and Queries.” -_ 


Hear lieth the body of Martha the daughter of aT and 
Anne his Wife departed of this life Aprile 25 aged 3 Y: 6 M: 1714. 


Oup MILL AT YARDLEY, PA.—Cut in a stone of the front wall of 
an old water-mill at Yardley, Pa., are the following letters and fig- 
ures: “I. N.Y. 1769.” The lower half of the Y is obliterated. A local 
antiquary told me that this mill is the second one built upon the same 
spot, and that the above date is that of this last erection. I find no 
mention of the inscription in the histories of Bucks County to which I 
have access, ee 


GENEALOGY OF GEORGE Fox, By THomAs Hiiu.— George Fox 
was born at Drayton in the Clay in the County of Leichester, was bread 
a Shoemaker, was one of the first of that set called Quakers In England. 
he went from England over to America And there purchas’d divers 
lands of W™ Pen founder at the Colony called Pensilvenia in America, 
came back into England died in London without Child the next Heir 
was his Brother John’s Son, Geo. Fox Nephew to the above Geo. Fox 
was bread a Taylor and resided at Palesworth in Warwickshire died 
there and left one Son & three daughters the Sons name was Joseph 
bread a Baker at Polesworth and died there and left two Sons George 
the Eldest bread a Baker and now living at polesworth. The younger 
Brother’s name was Joseph who died the 26 of July 1756 aboard the prince 
Frederick in Admiral Boscawings Fleet and left neether Wife nor Child 
therefore it must Evidently appear upon examining the Regesters and 
every Circumstance that the said George now living at Polesworth is the 
lawful male Heir at Law to all the Estates and Effects of the aforesaid 
Geo. Fox which he possessed or had any right to in America. 

“The above pedegree I had from Geo. Fox’s own Mouth and saw in 
Writing at his own house as Witness my hand this 10" day of Oc‘ 1768. 


“THo® HILu. 
“ Halifax Yorkshire 
in England.” 


PoWDER FOR THE PROVINCE.—“ Mr. Thomas Wharton please Deliver 
Commissary Bard five Barrels of Musquet & five Barrels of Cannon 
powder & Charged to the province 

“Jo. HUGHES 
“ May y® 11 1758.” 


“recd. twenty Qr. Cask powder markt F & Six Qr. Cask F for the use of 
Fort Augusta May y°® 16" 1758.” 
“PETER BARD 


“ Commess.” 


THE Wynn-Ap JoHn Tract.— Jonathan Wynn son and heir of 
Thomas Wynn alledging that his ffathers joynt purchase with John Ap 
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John of 5000 acres was not fully taken up, craves a Warr‘ for 400 acres 
in the Welsh Tract if to be had or elsewhere if not. 

“Granted with a proviso in the Warr‘ that it be released in case they 
have had or sold their whole complement: 18" 4 ™° 1705. 


“ By the Commissioners of Property. 


” These are to authorize and require thee to Survey & lay out to 


the said Jonathan Wynn the said quantity of four hundred acres of Land 
in the Welsh Tract if there to be found vacant or elsewhere according 
to the Method of Townships where not surveyed nor seated by the 
Indians, and make Returns by a copy of this Certifyed by the Secretary 
into the Surveyor General Office which said Survey in case the said 
Jonathan hath a Right to so much yet untaken up shall be Valid other- 
wise shall be Void & of no Effect. Given under our hands & the Prov- 
ince Seal at Philad* the 18th % mo 1705. 
“ Epw* SHIPPEN 
GRIFFITH OWEN 
“To David Powel JAMES LOGAN 
Surveyor.” 


Cost OF A LIGHTNING-RopD IN 1766.— 


‘Mr. Thomas Wharton Sen™ 
“To William Rush Dr. 
“1766 


Octo™ 31* To an Electrical Rod £1.. 9.. 6.” 


LETTER OF JOSEPH HARRISON TO Mrs. JOHN LAWRENCE.— 


“PHILADA June 16. 1781. 
“MADAM 

“You have done me great honour in permitting me to write to you & 
I shall ever esteem this Correspondence with a Lady of your embellish’d 
Understanding & superior Attainments not only as a singular favour but 
as one of the most flattering Circumstances of my Life—I should be 
sorry to have the Language of Sincerity mistaken for that of Adulation 
& be understood as professing Sentiments of unmeaning Compliment—I 
should feel myself fittle indeed could I be suppos’d capable of a Mean- 
ness like this, It is a very sincere though inadequate acknowledgement 
for the pleasure & Improvement I have receiv’d from your Conversation 
& I flatter myself my Conduct may be such as tomerit a Continuance of 
the Intimacy with which I have been honour’d— 

“‘T cannot promise you much Entertainment with respect to what passes 
in this Baotian City. The tittle-tattle of the day can have varied little 
since you left it & there seems to be very little Change with respect to 
these Matters on which the fate of our Country depends—It will be 
unnecessary to tell you the Lies of the day—they are often contradicted 
by those that made them the same Hour & if I should pretend to relate 
any thing I hear from common fame or the News papers I should be in 
very great Danger of having either my Understanding or my Sincerity 
suspected—most people are so fond of Novelties that they often run to 
hear what they have very little Expectation of finding true. ’Tis the 
Business of some to invent & the folly of others to believe. I may with 
Certainty inform you that Tobago has surrender’d to the French & that 
the Count de Grasse has landed from 6 to 10.000 men on the Island of 
Barbadoes the Inhabitants of which place have refus’d to arm in its 
Defence. Rodney with 7, other accounts say 17 Ship of the Line lies 


Vou. xiv.—6 
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between the Island & the French fleet consisting of 25 Sail of the Line. 
there is very little doubt of this place omens the fate of Tobago. 
By authentic Intelligence from the Southward we are inform’d that L* 
Cornwallis has been for a considerable time past retreating—for what 
End we know not. Candour will not permit me to suppose it the Appre- 
hension of a defeat, tho’ our troops under the Marquis are equal in 
Number, Bravery & discipline to his—it may be as well not to hazard an 
action where the Event is so very uncertain. I wish however the gallant 
& —— =. of the Marquis may hasten an Event which must 
certainly decide the fate of the Campaign. The distresses of the Southern 
States call for a speedy termination to this destructive war. They suffer 
every Evil that a disappointed & vindictive Enemy can inflict. By alate 
Order from the Commandant of Charlestown, the wives and Children of 
those who were sent to Augustine & others a under the Capitu- 
lation all of whom are now exchanged are oblig’d to quit their Countr: 
& seek an asylum among Strangers. Many of them without Money 
without friends. Two flags are arriv’d and several others expected. 
M™ Moultrie, M™ Middleton & M™ Cattle are among the Number of 
the unhappy fugitives. It is said there are not less than 2000 Men 
Women and Children who have left Charlestown for different parts of 
the Continent. I am apprehensive this Severity will produce some 
violent Step on our part. The disaffected may become objects of Re- 
taliation. Many Quakers from policy or an humane principle have 
shewn a disposition to provide for these unhappy people. They have 
offered their Country seats for their accommodation & every Effort is 
made by the Inhabitants for their Relief. A national Revolution cannot 
be effected without some such melancholy Scenes, but human Nature if 
not quite lost must shudder at contemplating the Barbarities this un- 
happy Contest has exhibited. Britain in considering us as Rebels 
has considered us as having forfeited the Common Offices of Humanity 
& whether she promotes her darling Scheme of Conquest by such policy 
as has marked the progress of her armies let the present Situation of the 
Country shew. At this time she retains no more of the Countries she has 
conquer’d than their respective Capitals. It is the opinion of most of 
our politicians that Gen! W—— who is joined by the French troops & 
is now at Morrisania is meditating an attack against N York & I hazard 
my Judgment & my whiggism by being of a different opinion. It may 
be good policy to hold out the Idea and make every vigorous prepara- 
tion for the accomplishment of this desirable purpose as it may prevent 
Succours to the Army in Virginia which if not reinforced will be obliged 
to leave that State as it is recovering from the first Shock of the Invasion & 
collecting all its force to repel the Invaders. I cannot think there is any 
other object in the present appearance of an attack upon a place which is 
certainly too strong for any force we can carry against it. But itis a sub- 
ject so popular that to a true whig there — every prospect of Success. 

“Villainy seldom goes unpunish’d & is very often defeated by the 
Means of its Existence. Arnold—notwithstanding his unremitted Ex- 
ertions in the plunder of Tobacco is depriv’d of the Benefits of his 
Labour. Arbuthnot has claim’d it as High-Admiral of the Ocean on 
which it was taken & will no doubt remain Master of the ill-gotten 
Weed. As the age we live in is replete with every thing that is marvel- 
lous and new you will not be surprised at hearing that McKean from 
presiding over Boys now presides over the United States. To be sure 
the Chair went a begging & many refus’d the dignity: but that must be 
owing to a Consciousness of their Unworthiness.—An objection which 
can by no means apply in the present Case. 
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“The intense heat and nats atmosphere we breathe in has dissipated 
every Idea from the Minds of the once gay & brilliant & tho’ according 
to Gen! Lee’s estimation this place can never be deem’d an Athens yet it 
has had for some time past an unusual portion of Dulness. As the Air 
of Trout Hall has not those bad Qualities I apprehend the Genius of 
that delightful spot (whose least Excellence is its Air & Situation) will 
not fail to ay its Inhabitants by Brilliancy of Wit & Sprightli- 
ness of fancy & flatter myself that we who are not so fortunate as to be 
under its immediate Influence, may nevertheless partake of her Gifts by 
a Communication from those who are so greatly favourd. With this 
Expectation & my most respectful Comp” to M' Lawrence I have the 
Honour to subscribe myself your friend & hble serv 
“Jos HARRISON.” 


LETTERS OF LAFAYETTE, GREENE, CLARK, AND O’HARA, from the 
Autograph Collection of Isaac Craig, Esq., Alleghany, Pa. 


HEAD QUARTERS the 29 November 1777 
DEAR SIR 

it is with the greatest pleasure that I follow his excellency’s order, in 
acquainting you that he desires his thanks should be made to the Officers 
oat soldiers of the brave detachment of riflemen under your’s and major 
moriss’ command—the general is very sensible of the alacrity and gal- 
lant conduct they showed the 25" instant in having attacked and re- 
— with a great loss an enemy much superior in number and force— 
congratulate you and them, Sir, for having so well deserved his appro- 

bation—with the greatest affection and esteem I have the honor to i 

dear Sir your most obedient servt. 
THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE! 


my compliments if you please to 
Colonel morgan and major moriss 
lieutenant colonel butler 
HEAD QUARTERS 
ASHLEY RIVER Octo 9* 1782 
DEAR SIR 

I have been twice made happy on the receipt of your letters the last 
dated 22d July ; and came to hand only yesterday. I should have been 
happy had you been with this Army, as there’s but few Officers of whom 
I have so good an opinion, or for whom I feel an equal attachment. 
The service of the Campaign has been generally very insiped and your 
loss of military glory from your not being here is little to be regretted ; 
for it is ten to one if fortune would have favored you with one oppor- 
tunity to gain glory, nor does your reputation want it. 

Our Army has been exceedingly sickly and often in great distress for 
want of provisions and clothing. I believe it is happy you did not march 
as it is highly probable you would have had the same ground to tread 
over again this fall or winter. It is dayly expected the Enemy will 
leave ‘Chastetown as soon as that happens the Troops will be put in 
motion to march Northerly. 

From the present measures of the enemy one would be apt to con- 
clude peace is at hand. I wish it may beso. I believe both the people 
and the Army are tired of war. The one from the expense the other 


1 Two or three letters follow the signature, but too indistinct to be made out. See 
Sparks, V., 170, 171, for an account of this action. Lafayette’s seal on the letter is 
well preserved. 
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from getting no pay. A great reduction of the Army is in contemplation 
I find at any rate, peace or not. I am glad you are recruiting so fast in 
your State, it will hasten peace to see rapid preparations for war. 

General Wayne is very unwell with a fever, and has been for some 
time past. I have had a fever myself; but am now pretty hearty. 

With esteem & regard 
am dear Sir 
Your most Obed' 
humble Serv‘ 
N. GREENE. 


Norre.—The address is lost, but I think it was to General Daniel Morgan.—I. C. 


Crossines March 23¢ 1781 
Dr. Capt. 

Yours of the 18 came safe to hand I much approve of your goin 
down in order to take measures to Compleat yourself in stores wante 
for your Dep‘, not only for the necessary for the Enterprize but to Inable 
you to gain those Laurels I could wish to put in your power. I am 
sorry to find by the indent you Honoured me with the great defitiency 
of stores at Fort Pitt, but am in hopes it will be in your power to pro- 
cure them in time; you may Rely on all necessary Assistance his 
Excellency Gen' Washington if you should be obliged to make applica- 
tion to him. It would be advisable to get what artillery men and arti- 
fices you Could below; we must indeavour to make up the defitiency (if 
any) other-ways there is a few pretty well trained in the Illinois thats 
on their way to Join you. I could wish you to beas Compleat as possi- 
ble and am in hopes you will meet with no difficulty in procuring what 

ou want. I am happy you have Consulted Co' Brodhead on the subject, 
y a letter he honored me with approves the plan as Highly advisable. 
I hope = will a sufficient length of time between this and the first 
part of May to compleat your Business. I heartily wish you success. 
am with Much esteem 
Y' very Obt. Serv‘ 
G. R. CLARK B. G. 
I. Craia. Esa., 
Captain of Artillery, 
Pittsburgh. ’ 
NraGARA July 19th 1796 
DEAR SiR. 

I wrote you at Presque isle on the 14th and took the liberty of making 
a few serious observations there as well as at Franklin on the subject of 
carrying over from La Beauff. 

I sett out from Presque isle on the 15th and on the 17th Arrived at 
Fort Erie at the same time that Col® England of the 24th landed there 
with three Schooners and the Garrison of Detroit, a Detachment of 
Hamtramck’s Command having relieved him at that Garrison. On the 
morning of the 18th I had an interview with the Col° which confirmed all 
my apprehensions respecting the consequences that will certainly attend 
the delay in carrying over from La Beauff. 

The Command for Michilamachanack cannot proceed for want of salt 
provisions if the Exchange proposed between you & me had been made 
practicable, this serious delay would have been made practicable, this 
very serious delay would have been prevented, as I have already men- 
tioned, by Cap‘ Fearsons Comeing to at Presque ile on the Evening of 
the 18th in Ballast, wishing for Cargoe to the Upper Posts 

In the Course of my Conversation with Col® England he politely 
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offered the Use of his three returning Schooners on the Day after to- 
morrow to Detroit for any purpose I should think proper, I had no 
freight, and no Salt meat Can possibly be obtained on this line, at any 
Rate.—I wrote by Fearson for a Vessell to be at Presque isle, on the 
28th Instant she may be there sooner. I hope a load will be Ready, and 
can assure you that Pork and Whisky is all that is wanted, therefore 
Should this Reach you in time you will have those articles first brought 
over. and forwarded on my Account. 

on the moment of my Arrival at the foot of the Rapids (Quenstown) 
a Schooner loaded with 250 Barrels of my Salt Came to the Wharf 
which will go on tomorrow for Fort Erie. the Scooner of which Hunn 

urchased one half will sail in a fortnight Calculated for the Harbor of 

resqueisle pn one by Lee one of the Owners. I have brought flour 
here this day on better terms on the Fort landing than you Receive it at 
Pittsburgh, therefore I have abandoned the Idea of laboring on the Alle- 
ghany for the Supplies of the Lakes, it is yet lower at Detroit. 

The British Troops have left this Post in Possession of a few of the Ran- 
gers, in perfect order, our Troops are yet at Oswegoe where Bruff with 90 
men took possession last Thursday there they Wait for the Return of 
Hunns Salt Vessell. He has agreed that She shall bring them up, She 
Sails for Oswego to-morrow—I intend going to oswego, but finding that 
Governor Simcoe has determined to Sail from York in two days, for Eng- 
land, I Shall pass over tomorrow morning in hopes to see him. I must 
Return this way for Oswegoe, this appears at present my only difficulty, 
as I am offered a Birth in a Gun Boat that Sails Early for York, I will 
—- my passage back. 

have accounts from the detachment on their way by Oneida and 
find that every thing was Conducted by the agency of the Bleekers with 
ample promptitude, their orders having been to Supply at all events.— 

have appointed William Beard my Agent at Presqueisle and depend- 
encies, you will give him such instructions as F may think proper re- 
specting my business there. I wish you would immediately order Parks 
to send up about Twenty fat Cattle for each of those Posts and for 
Franklin, that the Garrisons may have fresh provisions and the Salt 
Pork be Forwarded.— 

Offer my Respectfull Compliments to Col°® Butler, he may not be 

Rapid in his Visit here, I 7 not expect possession in less than ten days. 
am 
Dear Sir 
Your very Sincere Friend 
JAMES O’HARA 
MaJor Isaac Cralc. 


Aw Otp EpiraprH.—Near Blackwood, N. J., is located an old ceme- 
tery known as “ Wallan’s Grave Yard,” in which the following epitaph 
on the stone covering the grave of Henry Roe may be read: 


IN MEMORY OF 
HENRY ROE 
Who departed this Life 
January 31, 1750 


Aged 45 years. 
H.A.8.D.N.J.J.R.H.U.J. 
As you are now, so once was I ; 
In health & Strength, though here I lye: 
And as I am, so You must be; 
Prepare for Death & follow me. 





————— ————_________ ae 
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Puriirp JAcoB WEIss.—Recd 6 mo. 21" 1771 of John Roman Eight 
Pounds Three Shillings & four pence in part of the Passages of Philip 
Jacob Weiss & Wife in the Pennsylvania Packet from London the re- 
mainder of the passage Money being paid by George Seitz. 

£8.3.4. JSoamvs FisHer & Sons. 


CLAYPOOLE GENEALOGY.—We are indebted to Mr. J. Rutgers Le 
Roy, Paris, France, for the following genealogical notes relating to 
James Claypoole, the emigrant, and his son Joseph. 


Memorandum that I James Claypoole and Helen Mercer were Joyned 
in — the 12 day 12 month 16§; at Bremen in Germany by Con- 
radus Lelius a Calvin Minister. 

1. The 15th day of 9 month 1658 my sonne John was borne at London 
in Nicholas Lane between 2 & 8 of y® Clock in y® Morning. 

2. My Daughter Mary was borne the 14th day 8 Month 1660 near 8 of 
y® Clock at night in Minsing lane in London. 

3. My Daughter Helen was borne y° 6 day 9 Month 1662 about 9 of 
y® Clock in the Evening in Scots yard near London stone. 

4. My sonne James was borne y* 12th day 6 Month 1664 about 8 of y*® 
Clock in y morning in Scots yard near London stone. 

5. My Daughter Prissilla was borne the 25th of y® 2 Month 1666 at 3 
past 4 in the Morning in Scots yard as above 

6. My Sonne Nathaniel was borne the 23 Day 7 Month 1668 at 2 of 

* Clock in y° afternoon at the Signe of the Still upon Horsly Downe in 
outhwark 

7. My Sonne Josiah was borne y® 9th day of 9 Month 1669 about half 
an hour past 9 at night in Scots yard as above. 

My sonne Josiah departed this life the 2* day 3 Month 1670 about 7* 
hour at night at Kingston upon Thames & was there buried in our 
friends burying place. 

8. My sonne Samuel was borne y*® 19th 1 Month 1632 about } past 
2* hour in y® Morning in Scots yard as above. 

9. My second sonne Nathaniel was borne y® 4" day 8 Month 1672 
about # past 6° hour in y* Evening in Scots yard as above. 

10. My sonne Georg was borne y* 14th day 11 Month 1674 about ye 
9” hour in the Evening in Scots yard as above. 

11. About the End of the year 1673 my Wife was Delivered of a sonne 
that Dyed in the birth & was not named. 

12. My sonne Joseph was borne y® 29" day 1* month 1676 at } past 
one of y® Clock in y* Morning in Scots yard. 

My sonne Joseph Sesnntel this lyfe the 30 6 Month 1676 about 3 in 

* afternoon at Lambeth & was buryed in friends burying place by 
oorfields. 

18. My second sonne Joseph was borne the 14% day 5 Mo 1677 at } 
past 8th hour at night in Scots yard as above. 

14. My Daughter Elizabeth was borne the 25th day 5 Month 1678 at 
halfe an hour past 6 in the Morning in Scots yard. 

My Daughter Elizabeth departed this life the 31th 5 Month 1678 
about the 9 hour at night & was buryed in friends burying place by 
Moorfields. 

My Sonne Samuel departed this life the 11th 1 month 16}? about 
10 hour at night at Edmendton & was buryed y* 13" at friends burying 
place by Moorfields. 

My father James Claypoole Departed this Life the 6 6 mo 1687 
and was buried in friends burying place at philadelphia 7 6 mo. 
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My dear Mother Helena Claypoole “sone this Life the 19 6 mo 
= and was buryed in friends burying place at Philadelphia 20 6 mo 
1 


My Uncle Norton Claypoole departed this Life in July 1688 at the 
Whorekill in Lewistown. 

My Sister Helen Bethell departed this Life y* 9 5 mo 1691 at Jemaca 
and their both her Children dyed. 

My Sister Priscilla Crapp departed this Life the 16 10 mo 1698 and 
was buryed in friends burying place at Philadelphia 20 10 mo 1698. 

Brother John Claypoole Departed this Life ye 8 9 mo 1700 and was 
buried in friend burying place in Philadel. 

Brother Georges Wife Mary departed this Life in y° 2 mo 1702 and 
was buryed in friends buryind — in philadelphia. 

We set Saile from gravesend the 25 5 mo 1683 and Arrived at phila- 
delphia in pensylvania 8 8 mo 1683. we came in the ship called the 
Concord Captain Jeffrys Commder burthen 550 tuhn. 

Memorandom that Francis Cooke and Mary Claypoole was Joyned in 
Marrage in the 8 mo 1687 In Philadelphia. 


This May Certify Whome it May Concern that I, Joseph Claypoole & 
Rebecca Jennings Ware Married according to the Manor & forme of ye 
Church of England Prayer Book July y°® 20° 1703 By Mr. Edward 
Maston Minister of Charles towne in South Carrolinah. 


Philadelphia March y* 30dy 1704, on thursday at 6 in y* Morning 
Was Borne Mary my first dafter in i. house of Mary Cook My Eldest 
sister Living in y° high streat & dyed aged 6 yeres & 8 Months. 


Philadelphia March ye 5dy 1705 James my first Son was Borne on 
thursday a boute two in y® Morning at my house in Wallnut Street— 
dyed aged 14 yers & 5 mon™ 


Philadelphia december y*® 14°7 1706: George My second Son was 
borne on Saterday aboute Nine in ye Morning at My hous in Wallnut 
street. 


Munday Philadelphia October y* 24 dy 1709, Joseph my third Son 
Was borne a boute three in y® afternune at My house in Waillnut Street. 


Philadelphia November y°® 26 d’ 1711. Rebecca My Second Dafter 
Was Borne on Munday a Boute three quarters Past twelve in ye Morn- 
ing at My house in Wallnut Streate 


Philadelphia May y° 11 d’ 1714, Jehu A gee Son Was Borne on 
tusday a bout teen a Clock in y* Morning at My house in Wallnut Street. 


Philadelphia November y* 19” 1715 Josiah My fifth Son Was Born on 
Saterday a bout Nine in ye Morning at My house in Wallnut Street 
Dyed in Nine Months. 


This is to Certify whom it may Concern that M* Joseph Claypole, & 
Mes Rebecca Jennings were Marry’d according to the Common prayer 
Book of y* Church of —— July ye 20 1703 by 

ward Marston 
Minister de Charles Town 
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a December ye 21 dy 1710, On thursday A bout Nine in ye 
Morning Mary My first Dafter Died & was Buried in Christs Curch 
yard aged six years & Eight Months.— 


Piladelphia November ye 30 dy 1715, On Wensday a boute a quarter 
Past twelve in iy afternune, My Most Dere & well Beloved wife Rebecca 
Claypoole Died at my house in Wallnut Streete & was Buried in ye 
ould Bering Ground By My Relations & on Saterday December ye 17 dy 
1715 I had My Dafter Mary Removed from ye Church yard & Laid in 
My Wifes Grave with her. 


Philadelphia March y° 30dy 1704, on thursday about 6 of y® Morning 
Was Borne Mary my first Dafter in ye house of Mary Cook my Eldest 
Sister Liveing in ye high Street. 


Philadelphia March ye 1 dy 1705, James my first Son was Borne one 
thursday about two in y° Morning at my hous in Wallnut Street. 


Philadelphia December ye 14 dy 1706, George my Second Sun Was 
— on Saterday a bout nine in ye Morning at My house in Wallnut 
treet. 


Philadelph October ye 24 dy 1709, Joseph My third Sun Was borne 
a boute three in ye afternune on Munday at my house in Wallnut street. 


Philadelphia November ye 26 dy 1711, Rebecca My Second Dafter 
was Borne on Munday a Boute three quarters Past twelve in ye Morning 
at my house in Wallnut Streete. 


Philadelphia May ye 1ldy 1714 Jehu my forth Son was Borne on 
tuesday about ten or Eleven a Clock in the Morning at My house in 
Wallnut Street. 


Philadelphia November ye 19 dy 1715 Josiah my fifth Sun was Borne 
on Saterday aboute Nine in ye Morning at my hous in Wallnut Streete. 


First Troop PHILADELPHIA Ciry CAVALRY.—On the revolt of the 
Pennsylvania Line, the City Troop was ordered to New Jersey. The 
original of the following document, which relates to their service during 
this exciting period, is preserved in the autograph collection of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania : 


. “ PHILADELPHIA Feb’ 27 1781. 
“SIR, 

“T am this Day Called on by Sundry Persons for Demands on me for 
the Troop Light Horse’s Expenses to Trenton with you. Shou’d thank 
you Sir for a Small Drafft on the Treasury for that Purpose Untill a 
Genral Account can be obtain’d from the Different Gentlemen that were 
on Detachments One Hundred Pounds will Answer the Present Demand. 

“T remain with the Greatest Respect 


“Sir, 
“ Your Humble Serv‘ 
“SAML PENROSE 
 Q' M' of the Philad* 
“Troop Light Horse. 


“To His Excelency The President 
“Tn Council.” 
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On the back of the document it reads : 


“For £100. . . state Currency. 


“Tn Council 


“ PHILADA February 27 1781 
“Str, 

“Pay to Samuel Penrose Esquire Quarter Master of the Philad* Light 
Horse or his order the sum of one hundred pounds State money for the 
purpose within mentioned 

“To David Rittenhouse Esquire. Jos. REED, 

“Treasurer. President. 
“ Received the above Contents 
“SAML PENROSE.” 


A West JersEY DocuMENT OF 1683.—This copy was made from 
“State Papers, Colonial Series, Entry-Book Plantations General, 1679- 
1684,” Vol. LXXXXIX.: 

““Whereas We were pleased for good cause and considerations us there- 
unto moving to give and grant unto Our Dearest Brother James Duke 
of York severall tracts of Land in America, And whereas our sayd 
Dearest Brother hath likewise given and granted part of the sayd 
Lands called West New Jersey unto Edward Byllinge Gent with power 
necessary for the Good Government thereof which Gover=™* he the sayd 
Edward Byllinge intends to undertake himself in his own person We do 
approve of that his Undertaking and have thought fitt hereby to publish 
Our Will and Pleasure That all persons settled and inhabiting, or that 
hereafter shall settle and inhabit within the limits of the st Province of 
West New Jersey do yield all due regard to him the sayd Edward Byl- 
lying as Governor and to his Deputies and Agents according to the 
— and authorities legally Granted unto him by our sayd Dearest 

rother with which Our Will and Pleasure We expect and require a 
ready Complyance from all persons whom it may concerne as they 
tender Our Displeasure Given under our Signet and Sign Manuall at 
Our Court at White hall the 15° November 1683— 

“To the Inhabitants and Planters of the Province of West Jersey in 
America.” 


WyomineG HisTORICAL AND GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, WILKES-BARRE, 
Pa.—The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
A. T. McClintock; Vice-Presidents, Rev. H. L. Jones, Eckley B. Coxe, 
Calvin Parsons, L. D. Shoemaker ; Trustees, C. A. Miner, Edward Wells, 
S. L. Brown, Dr. L. H. Taylor, H. H. Harvey; Treasurer, A. H. Mc- 
Clintock ; Recording Secretary, 8. C. Struthers: Corresponding Secretary, 
Sheldon Reynolds; Librarian, J. R. Wright; Assistant Librarian, F. é 
Johnson ; Historiographer, George B. Kulp. The society is prosperous, 
its members energetic, and it deservedly ranks the first of all the county 
societies of the Commonwealth. 


Sir WILLIAM Howe’s RETURN TO ENGLAND.—“ Yesterday morning 
at ten o’clock [8d July, 1778] Gen. Sir William Howe went to Lord Geo. 
Germaine, at his house in Pall Mall, with whom he had a conference, 
the General was afterwards at Court, and introduced to the king [b 
Lord Fauconberg] ; when the Court broke up he had a conference wit 
his Majesty ’till past five o’clock. Sir W™ Howe was just five weeks on 
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his passage from Philadelphia to Portsmouth; when he sailed from 
thence no advice had been received of the Trident man-of-war with the 
Commissioners on board. Sir William kissed his Majesty’s hand, on 
being appointed while in America, a General to act in America only, 
and also on his institution to the Ensigns and Order of the Bath.” 


MARRIAGE OF THE CAPTOR OF GENERAL LEE, 1778.—“ Yesterday 
[September 7, 1778] was married at his seat in the country General Har- 
court, brother of the present Earl (who sometime since arrived from 
America where he had made a captive of the American General Lee), 
to Mrs. Lockhart, a young widow lady, daughter of the Rev. D' Danby.” 


A BritisH HERO OF BUNKER’s H1Lu.—The London Chronicle, No- 
vember 5-7, 1778, announces: “On Wednesday last Col. Gunning 
brother to the Duchess of Argyle arrived at Argyle-house from America. 
This gentleman with his regiment was the first that began the attack 
against the rebels at Bunker’s Hill. In the engagement he was shot 
through one hand, and one arm, and three balls went through his hat. 
Only one man out of his regiment was saved ; and both him and his 
colonel have served in America ever since. The man came home with 
Col. Gunning.” 


THE OLD REGISTER OF ST. PAUL’s, CHESTER, NOT Lost.—Since the 
printing of my paper on the “ Registers of the Anglican Church in 
Pennsylvania,” in this magazine (p. 341, Vol. XII.), I have discovered 
that it is an error to suppose that the old Register of St. Paul’s is lost. 
On the contrary, the original lists of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, 
each beginning in the year 1704, remain in place, within the old 
Register-Book, in the keeping of the rector. P. S. P. Conner. 


Du SIMITIERE LETTERS.—We are indebted to Thomas Stewardson, 
Esq., for the following copies : 
‘* PHILADA March 24" 1767 


“Sir 

“T have for along time flatter’d myself with hopes of going to pay you 
a visit at Burlington, but the season & the precarious business I follow 
have till now prevented me from having that satisfaction, but as the 
season grows better I am still in some hope to do myself that honour & 
shall now lay hold of the first opportunity for that purpose. 

“Now Sir I must beg leave to trouble you with asking you a small 
favour. I have one way or other been able to muster up twenty two 
numbers of the Jersey asine so that I want but five more I believe 
to compleat my set. Our Friend M* Benezet told me that when you was 
about compleating yours you wrote to Parker the publisher to supply 
you with such of them you had not would it not be too much presump- 
tion in me to desire you to make use of the same method to procure me 
those I want, a letter from you will have a much better effect than from 
a stranger therefore Sir if it is not puttin ae to any inconveniency I 
shall be very gratefull for the addition of that favour to many other I 
receiv’d from you, for all of which give me leave to subscribe myself 
with Respect 

“Sir, Your most obedient 
“‘& most humble Servant 
“Du SIMITIERE.— 
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* My obediences wait on 
M' Samuel Smith & the rest of the 
entlemen I have had the honour to 
acquainted with— 
the numbers are on the other side— 


To 
The Hon’ JoHn Sm1tTH EsqQr.” 


[ Undated. } 


“Ss 


me know of it. 


& take out of it a crimson cloath coat without 


much oblig’d to you & them. 


by Subscribing my a with Respect & gratitude, 
“ ir 


of the time of my return your way. 


Rutgers’s brewhouse in New York 
the hon’ JoHn SmitH Esqr 


in 
Burlington” — 
(Post-mark) 
157 NEW 
xo] YORK 
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“T took the Liberty to write you by the Post in date of the 25” of last 
month, having no opportunity to convey the letter to 
letter I hope is safely come to your hands, it should 
sible pleasure to have heard from you, & make not the least doubt that 
had it been convenient for you you would have favour’d me with an 
answer, which will be very acceptable at any time. 

“‘T have now the Satisfaction to inform you that I have of late 
some business in the miniature way & am in hopes of more, which tho’ 
it may keep me here sometime longer will not be to my disadvantage. 

“‘T imagine there was no such thing as aglove manufactory in Burling- 
ton, but if otherwise should be much oblig’d to you at your leisure to let 


ou otherwise, which 
ave given me a sen- 


“the approaching Season would render the use of some cloaths that are 
in one of my trunks upstair in your house, of service to me if I had 
them here, & if it was not too much trouble to get them, I would beg 
the favour of you to desire your house keeper to look into the largest 
trunk of the two, the key of which is in the upper drawer of my desk 
uttons, an old crimson 
velvet Jacket with short Skirts, laced behind like a pair of Stays, & to- 
wards the bottom of the trunk there is a small bundle cover’d with gray 
paper & ty’d with twine, Containing marten skins, these three articles, 
might be sewed up into Osnabrugh of which there is enough in the same 
trunck & directed to me here to be sent by some good opportunity. 
have wrote to a gentleman in Philad* M* Haldiman nephew to General 
Haldiman of S‘ Augustine who is to come here in his own carriage, 
to know whether he would send for them as he past thro’ Bristol & 
expect his answer, but if in the interim some other 
acquaintance coming this way would take the care of it I shoul 


“‘T must beg your indulgence for so much trouble I give you & conclude 


“ your most Obedient & most 
“ Obliged humble Servant 
“Du SIMITIERE 
“PS. Iam in some hope I shall be able to acquaint you by my next 


“ the directions upon the cloathes should be 
“to Mt Du Sim at M™ Haight in maiden lane opposite to M* Anthony 
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CoRRECTION.—In the paper “Owen of Merion,” PENNA. MAG., Vol. 
XIII. p. 175, there occur one or two slight errors which it is desirable 
should be corrected for future reference,—viz., Gerrig y druidion should 
be Cerrig y druidion, Marcherweithian should be Marchweithian, and 
Issalt should be Issalet,—still more correctly Is-aled. 

J.J. 1. 


HISTORY AND THE FINE ARTS.—“ Yesterday were presented to George 
Clymer, Esq., and Dr. Benjamin Rush, as surviving members of the Con- 
gress that declared THE INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICA, fine impressions 
of the medal lately struck in Philadelphia in commemoration of that 
splendid event : 

OBVERSE. 


A head of Benjamin Franklin, taken from Houdon’s bust. 


Inseription 
LIGHTNING AVERTED: TYRANNY REPELLED. 


REVERSE 


THE AMERICAN BEAVER nibbling at the OVER SHADOWING OAK OF 
BRITISH POWER, on the Western Continent. 


Date 
1776.” 


DEATH OF MAJoR JOHN DYKE ACKLAND, OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
TWENTIETH Foot REGIMENT.—“ On Saturday last [Nov. 29, 1778] were 
interred in the family vault at Broadclift, in Devon, amidst the tears of 
a grateful country, the beloved and respected remains of John Dyke 
Ackland, Esq., Colonel of the First Regiment of Devonshire militia and 
Major of the 20th regiment of Foot. Such untrue accounts have been 
circulated of an affair that happened with a Mr. Lloyd previous to 
Col. Ackland’s last fatal illness, that it becomes necessary to assure 
the public the dispute did not originate from a private quarrel or mis- 
understanding. Mr. Lloyd was not of Col. Ackland’s acquaintance, 
and absolute necessity could only reconcile such a measure to the Col- 
onel’s excellent understanding. Mr. Lloyd called on him, as Colonel of 
the 1st regiment of Devonshire militia, to answer for the corps de- 
clining his company at the public mess before as well as after the Col- 
onel’s return from America, which he considered as the occasion of the 
universal neglect he experienced. In consequence of a demand so 
extraordinary, the Colonel received the fire of a pistol from Mr. Lloyd, 
and snap both his pistols in return. A friend of Mr. Lloyd’s then 
interposed, and Mr. Lloyd acknowledging he had no personal cause for 
complaint, and was sorry for what had happened, the affair thus ended. 
Col. Ackland returned home by the usual time of breakfast and was 
amusing himself in directing some improvements about his place, to all 
appearances as well as for some days before, when he was seized so sud- 
denly, that though standing between his particular friends, they could 
not prevent his receiving injury from a fall. After this seizure there 
remained little hope, though he continued till the fourth day. The 
exertion of his active mind and the severity of two American campaigns 
had entirely exhausted a good constitution, and his family and friends 
are left to lament a loss that must forever be deplored.” 
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THE AMERICAN PRIVATEER “ VENGEANCE.”—The London Chronicle 
of October 22-24, 1778, contains the following account of the capture of 
two British packet vessels by the privateer “ Vengeance :” 

“ Accounts are just received at the Post Office that the Harriot, packet 
boat [Capt Sparge] with the mail of September for New York was 
attacked and taken on the 18th of September in lat. 49. long. 22. by the 
Vengence, American privateer carrying 20 six pounders. One man was 
killed and five wounded on board the Harriot. 

“Intelligence is likewise received, that the Eagle, packet boat, [Capt. 
S. Spencer.] from New York [for Falmouth] was taken on the 21st. of 
September in lat. 51.26. long. 19.27. by the same privateer. Col. 
Howard, a passenger and one more was killed on board the Eagle and 
six men wounded. The crews of the above — were put on shore at 
Corunna and the packets were sent to Newburyport in North America. 
The mails with the letters were thrown overboard.” 


The issue of the same paper, of October 29-31, gives a list of the princi- 
pal officers killed and captured on the “ Eagle :” 


“Col. Howard, 1st reg. Guards, killed; Lieut. Col. McDonald, 71st 
reg.; Lieut. Col. Anstruther, 62d. reg.; Lieut. Col. Stevens, Coldstream 
Guards; Major Gordon Forbes, 7" reg.; G. Barklay, late Major 35th 
reg.; Hon. Charles Cathcart Capt. of Athol’s Highlander’s, second 
Major of Lord Cathcart’s Legion and Cornet John Sloper, 17th. light 
dragoons, taken.” 

There were also 26 “sea officers,” 62 sailors, and 1 lady captured on 
both vessels. 

In October, the “ Vengeance” captured the brig “ Defiance” of 14 guns 
and 72 men; lost 8 killed and wounded; the enemy 15 killed and 
wounded. 

The “ Vengeance” was a brig, commanded by Captain Newman, with a 
crew of 100 men, and owned in Massachusetts. wre 


SHortT ROUTE FROM PHILADELPHIA TO NEW YORK IN 1815.— 


“NEW YORK STEAM BOATS. 
Only twenty five miles by Land. 


Passage through Four Dollars and fifty cents. 


T's Philadelphia and Rariton Steam Boats connected by Stages form 

a line to New York. Passengers leave the foot of Market street in 
the Philadelphia, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday morning, at 
7 o’clock, sleep at Brunswick; and arrive at New York the next morn- 
ing at 12 o’clock. This mode of conveyance is to be preferred to any 
ae, as the distance by land by the Bristol and Elizabethtown Boats 
is fifty six miles, by the common stages eighty six, but by this route only 
twenty five miles. 

Sept. 25, 1815.” 


THE SEARCH POWER OF THE CAMERA.—The American Journal of 
Photography for May contains a contribution from Mr. J. F. Sachse 
under the above caption, from which we make the following extracts: 
“ The second example occurred in photographing the portrait of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, in the hall of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. ... After developing the plates, which were both a success, 
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brush marks appeared over the head of the portrait, which were not 
noticeable on the painting, and on close examination of the negative 
the marks showed plainly the outlines of a crown or coronet. .. . The 
painting in question is a copy from the original by David Beek, a pupil 
of Vandyke, in the National Museum at Stockholm, by Mdle. Elsie 
Arnberg, of Stockholm. The portrait represents the queen crowned, as 
did the faithful copy. However, when during the Centennial year the 
—— was secured by the Historical Society, for some reason not 
nown, the crown was carefully painted out and that part of the back- 
round made to correspond with the remainder, cope | the portrait of 
the queen so familiar to all who attend the meetings of that society.” 


Fatal SMITH TO Major BRUEN.— 
“ IR 
“The following is the return of my horses &c which notwithstanding 
my notion of casting it into Hudebrastic (sic) Doggrel, may be as much 
depended upon for truth, as other mens prose. ag a 
am &° 


“ Accept these Lines good Master Bruen 
Unless you mean to be my ruin— 


“My list of Horses and their Gear 
You ask. The first a sorrel Mare. 
Her age, last summer, was twice seven, 
And sorely crippled with the SPAVIN, 
But thin of Flesh & little marrow, 
Was never yok’d to plough or Harrow, 
Nor yet to chaise or Cart or Waggon, 
And her weak back ne’er bore a bag on; 
With her my daughter learn’d to ride, 
And prays to keep her—'till a Bride. 
A FIty three years old last summer, 
Not broke—too slim even for a drummer; 
Claim’d by my son, now full eighteen, 
Who hopes to mount her—next campaign. 
Dear Spouse & I with HorsEs Two, 
To Church or fair were wont to go; 
The men with WHISKERS took the best, 
Worth thirty sterling pounds confest ; 
The other scarce will drag us thro’ 
The miry roads & winter’s snow. 
Of all my stock, two horses more 
Only remain, their age two score, 
Hackney’d & slow, my fields to till, 
Or with craz’d Team, & fractur’d wheel, 
To drag some sticks thro’ paths uneven 
To warm a wife & children seven—— 
My winter’s beef and mutton gone, 
My fields laid waste my fences flown, 
The damage spread throughout my grounds, 
Exceeding twice three hundred pounds. 

Of all these facts pray take inspection 
And for what’s left grant me protection.’ 


“Philad* 
Oct 18. 1777” 
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Beneath this is the following note: 


“The above address to Major Bruen was written by Doctor Smith & 
the original fell into the hands of an intimate friend of mine who per- 
mitted me to take the copy solely for your amusement, & makes it a 
point of honor that the lines be committed to the flames after your 


) perusal of them. 
“ (Signed) Henry HI. 
“To M™ Susanna Wright” 


The paper is endorsed in pencil, as follows : 


“Henry Hill, Phil* Oct. 13. 1777 
“Susanna Wright (Wright’s Ferry) 
(now, 1800, Columbia)” 


Henry Hill, among whose "y the foregoing was found, was a 
merchant of Philadelphia, who died of the yellow fever in 1798. He 
built and occupied the house, still standing, on Fourth Street, between 
Cypress Alley and Union Street, afterwards owned by Dr. or. 


ee OF HOCKANOOTAMEN TO JAMES Locan.—Hockanootamen 
says thus: 

fe James Logan is my brother and ffriend and he shall have my Land 
on Sakung Creek, and the Dutch folks & other People settled on it with- 
out his Leave or my Leave shall not haveit. Old William Penn was 
my Brother I have seen him often, and his Children are as my children, 
so sayes Hockanootamen 

‘ “his X mark 

“7% of July 1730.” 


INDIAN LAND ON THE BRANDYWINE.—Thomas Chandler declares 
that Meelock, an old Indian of the Brandywine, told him, that he “& 
y° other Indians of Brandywine had reserved all y® Lands on that Creek 
from ye mouth to the head of it a mile in breadth on each side and that 
y° 8 Indian produced to him a Paper so much defaced that he could not 
read any more than a word here, and there, that it had a piece of a Seal 
to it and y* name Markham, but he knows nothing of the Contents of it 
further than that the Indian told him it was a Grant from the Gover™ 
for all that Land. 


“Signed 16" Aug* 1725.” 


“THomMAS CHANDLER. 


LETTERS OF HenRY DRINKER.—Mr. Henry D. Biddle, editor of 
the “ Diary of Elizabeth Drinker,” contributes the following letters of 
the husband of the diarist, written while attending with other Friends 
the treaty with the Indians held at Easton, Pa., in the Summer of 
1762. 


“ Easton 17" 6 mo 1762 past 9 in the Evening. 
“« My dear Betsy 
“Some of my fellow-Travellers detain’d me at Germantown yesterday 
so long before they joined me there, that we were prevented reaching 
the Stage at first proposed, and last night about 9 o’clock, stop’d at a 
Dutch House about 25 miles from Home, where we lodg’d, but the Bugs 
prevented my getting Sleep; soon after being in Bed was oblig’d to rise 
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and Dress without Slumbering; as soon as it was light between 3 & 4 
we got ge | to proceed & Breakfasted 10 miles further at a good House 
kept by Inslee—about 11 this morning reached Bethlehem, dined toler- 
ably well—viewed the Curiosities there, went to sleep from 8 till 5— 
drank coffee & set off for this place, & got here before Dark—have 
secured a pretty good Lodging in a private House with some difficulty. 

“Tt seems probable Business will begin tomorrow in the afternoon. 
Papoonan! and some of his Indians with Job Chilloway came with us 
from Bethlehem—it is said there are about 100 Indians in Town—Teedy- 
uscung has till today been drunk without intermission Isr' Pem- 
berton & others say that Gen' Johnson, the Gov’ Croghan and that party 
are very close-mouth’d about Indian affairs, tho’ otherwise quite affable. 
These matters be pleased to communicate to Abel James, and give my 
kind Loveto him & Family. * * 

“T intended the above by Peter Miller, but expect it will reach thee 
sooner by Abraham Mitchell—upon Enquiry I find to day, it is un- 
certain when Business will come on. Andrew Montour, the Indian 
Interpreter has been expected some time, and until he comes, it is said 
nothing will be done. Tho’ Isaac Still is here, who is reckon’d a good 
Hand but not fully approv’d by some folks—as he is supposed to have an 
Attachment to Friends &c. There is a man in Goal here, & has been 
for a long time, who is charged with Murder—his Tryal was to have 
come on today, but William Allen is laid up with a severe Gout. Itis 
expected the Gov’ will grant a Special Commission to Edward Shippen 
for that purpose. 

“Tt looks low’ring & like for Rain today, but if no Business & clear 
weather tomorrow, I have thoughts of visiting Nazareth, Christian 
Spring, Gnaden-dahl & other Moravian Curiosities—when I can reduce 
my stay here to a certain time shall acquaint thee. The above was all 
wrote on a Feather Bed for a Table, which I find is but a bad Shift. 
Pray desire Abel to acquaint me pr first opportunity as near as he can 
when Budden may sail for Spanenberg’s governm’, who is 
anxious to know—and likewise to furnish me with what intelligence he 
can about the Chesterfield Man of War. 

“My dear Love, Iam most unfeignedly thy 

“ Affectionate Husband 
“ HENRY DRINKER 








“18 6*® mo" morning.” 


“ EASTON. First Day 20" 6 mo. 1762. 
“My dear Love 

“Since I wrote thee 18“ Instant, per Abraham Mitchell, I rec* thine 
the same day per Thomas Hewes with the truly pleasing Acc‘ of the 
Wellfare of thyself, the dear pledge of our affections, little Sal, & our 
dear Polly. I had some hopes of hearing further from you yesterday of 
a later date, but had not that satisfaction, save what Abel wrote me by 
Giles Knight the same afternoon... Ant® Benezet & Rob‘ Parrish are 
expected this Evening—I hope thou was timely acquainted of their 
coming so as to let me hear from thee, which is the greatest pleasure I 
have when absent from my dear Betsy. 

“‘ Edw? Shippen Esq’ set out yesterday afternoon very unexpectedly to 
Friends for Philad*, so that they did not write by him—towards the 
evening I heard of a person just going for Bethlehem who would be 
likely to overtake him there—by him I wrote a few lines to Abel, & 


1 Papoonan or Papoonhank was a professedly Christian Indian, and was 
baptized by Zeisberger. Job Chilloway was his interpreter. 
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inclosed some rough notes which I took in a hurry, containing the sub- 
stance of what has yet pass’d at this Treaty—to which I refer thee. 

“We had an excellent meeting this morning where our good Friend 
Daniel Stanton appear’d to the great Satisfaction of many. Indeed it 
seem’d to be a Solid satisfactory meeting to the whole audience, among 
which were a large number belonging to other Societies, as well as 
Papoonan & his Indians, with Teedyuscung & some others—this after- 
noon at 8 o’clock another meeting is to begin, which I must soon attend. 
I had the Luck to get accommodated at a good private House, where we 
have good Beds, & upon the whole good Fare. 

“Tt seems uncertain when the Business will be concluded, I am afraid 
it will last longer than I shall be easy to stay—however expect to deter- 
mine tomorrow whether to set off in the Evening towards Home, or to 
stay a day or two longer if it should be probable it may then end. 

“T can’t say but it gives me a good deal of Thought how to act. As it 
is now certain that an Express went off this morning from the Gov’ to 
take off the Embargo, which with Capt. Budden’s sailing ere long, and 
other Business at Home, leads me to wish a Speedy Return, as well as 
the Sight and Comp’ of my dear Wife, which is a Treasure nearer & 
dearer to me than anything else in this World. But at same time I 
have astrong desire to stay and see how the Important matters of this 
Treaty are conducted—and the hurrying home suddenly I must own 
looks as if my coming here was more from an inclination to see the 
novelty, than any Concern for the cause which has induced a number of 
Friends to attend here. 

“‘T hope it will suit thee and Sister with Sarah to ride out often, and 
give Isaiah Worrell any Instructions he may want, as well as furnishing 
him with such Necessaries as may be requisite, (in which Abel James I 
am confident would readily afford his assistance), that my absence may 
not be a means of protracting that work. 

“When I may write again, or whether I shall before I return is uncer- 
tain—be that as it may, receive the warmest, tenderest wishes of one 
who has great pleasure in his Right to subscribe himself thy truly 

“ Affectionate Husband 
“HENRY DRINKER” 


HARTRANFT FAMILY.—Herewith is an item for the genealogy of the 
Hartranft family, found in a catalogue of students in the University of 
Groninger, Holland: “ Casparus Hartranft, a native of Zittau, Lusatia, 
Saxony, inscribed his name as student of law, January 28, 1635.” F. 


AMERICAN TEMPLARS.—The following is alist of Americans, who, be- 
fore, during, and immediately subsequent to the war for Independence, 
finished their legal studies in London, at the “ Inns of Court:” 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


Edmund Key, Maryland, 1759. 
Alexander Lawson, Maryland, 1759. 
William Fauntleroy, Virginia, 1760. 
Walter Livingston, New York, 1761. 
Robert Livingston, New York, 1761. 
Lloyd Dulany, Maryland, 1761. 
Jasper Yeates, Pennsylvania, 1762. 
Gabriel Cathcart, North Carolina, 1763. 
Nicholas Waln, Pennsylvania, 1763. 


VoL. XIv.—7 
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Joseph Reed, 
William Hamilton, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
John Matthews, 
Thomas Heyward, 
James Wright, 
Hugh Rutledge, 
Henry Yonge, 
Edward Rutledge, 
Paul Trapier, 
Thomas Lynch, 
Gustavus Scott, 
Alexander Moultrie, 
Richard Shubrick, 
Philip Neyle, 

James Perronneau, 
William Oliphant, 
James F. Grimke, 
Henry La Bail, 
Richard Tilghman, 
Daniel Dulany, 
Phineas Bond, 
Walter Atchison, 
Cyrus Griffin, 
William Ward Barrows, 
William Heyward, 
Edward Tilghman, 
John Laurens, 
Henry Lee, 

Richard Beresford, 
Charles Pinckney, 
Nicholas Maccubbin, 
Thomas Shubrick, 
Jared Ingersoll, 
Henry Nicholas, 
John Pringle, 
Joseph Ball Downman, 
Arthur Lee, 

Moses Franks, 
Benjamin Smith, 
William Smith. 
Robert Milligan, 
William Simpson, 
John Parker. 

Hoyt McCall, 
William Dumner Powell, 
Charles Pryce, 
James Simpson, 
William Roberts, 
James Smith, 
William Rawle, 
Joseph Manigault, 
Daniel Horry, 

Peter Porcher, 

John Gaillard, 
Theodore Gaillard, 


New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 

South Carolina, 
Georgia, 

South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Virginia, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, 
Virginia, 

South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Maryland, 
South Carolina, 
Virginia, 

South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Maryland, 
South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Virginia, 
Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Maryland, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina. 
Massachusetts, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Virginia, 

South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 





1763. 
1764. 
1764. 
1764, 
1765. 
1765. 
1765. 
1766. 
1767. 
1767. 
1767. 
1767. 
1768. 
1768. 
1768. 
1768. 
1769. 
1769. 
1769. 
1769. 
1770. 
1771. 
1771. 
1771. 
1772. 
1772. 
1772. 
1772. 
17738. 
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Archibald Young, 
Thomas Simons. 
William Mazyck, 
Benjamin Chew, 
John Saunders, 
Philip Key, 


William Vans Murray, 


I. Leeds Bozman, 
Robert Alexander, 


George Boom Roupell, 


Henry Gibbes, 
William Allen Deas, 


South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, 
Maryland, 
Maryland, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 


THE INNER TEMPLE. 


Philip Alexander, 
William Paca, 
Alexander White, 
Edmund Key, 
Lewis Boswell, 
William Cooke, 
James Lloyd Rogers, 
John Perronneau, 
Kean Osborne, 
John W. Irwin, 
Gibbes W. Jordan, 
St. George Tucker, 
James McKeely, 
William Houston, 
Francis Corbin, 
Daniel Leonard, 
William Robert Hay, 
George Tyson, 

John Kilsall, 
Francis Rush Clark, 
Carter Braxton, 
James Robertson, 


Richard Foster Clark, 


John Wentworth, 


Philip Livingston 
win 
William Vassall, 
Francis Kinloch, 
William Walton, 
John Stuart, 

Peter Markoe, 
Benjamin Lovell, 
Robert Williams, 
Gabriel Manigault, 
Clement C. Clarke, 
Alexander Gordon, 
Richard Henderson, 
Neil Jamieson, 
Thomas Bee, 


Virginia, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
Maryland, 
Maryland, 
South Carolina, 
America, 
America, 
America, 
Virginia, 
Virginia, 
Georgia, 
Virginia, 
Virginia, 
Virginia, 
America, 
America, 
America, 
America, 
America, 
America, 


South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, 
South Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
New York, 
South Carolina, 
Maryland, 
New York, 
South Carolina, 


1782. 
17838. 


1783. 
1784. 


1784. 
1784 


1784, 
1785. 
1785. 
1785. 
1785. 
1786. 


1760. 
1762. 
1762. 
1762. 
1765. 
1768. 
1768. 
1772. 
1772. 
1772. 
1773. 
17738. 
1775. 
1776. 
1777. 


1783, 
1783. 
1783. 
1783. 
1785. 
1785. 


1761. 
1770. 
1778. 
1774. 
1775. 
1775. 
1775. 


1776. 
1777. 
1777. 


1778. 


1779. 
1781. 
1782. 
1782. 
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yuny qwysqoy 
proqry jorueq 
Iresuog urarefueg 
MismeEg Avy 
pooM BIqieg 
POOM WITTE 
POOM 231085 
SUBAT e217 
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A PHILADELPHIA HoME oF 1754,—From its earliest years, Phila- 
delphia has justly enjoyed a reputation for the hospitality of its inhabi- 
tants and the comforts of their homes. The following “Inventory of 
Goods and Effects belonging to the Estate of George Mifflin, Junr.” 
will afford some idea of how the houses of our prominent citizens were 


furnished over a century and a quarter ago. 


Cash 

Bonds 

Wearing Apparel ; 
Sleeve buttons, shoe buckles & knee ‘buckler i 
Silver Watch ‘ ‘ - 


Silver Plate. 


1 Rich chased Silver Teapot 

2 Chased Wine Waiters 

1 pair chased Sauce boats 121 oz. 6 dwt. 
1 chased Sugar dish 

1 Milk ewer 


1 large Silver Tankard ) 
13 Table spoons 
11 Tea spoons 
1 pair Tea Tongs 90 oz. 15 dwt. 
1 silver Cup 
1 punch strainer 
1 pepper box 


ry oe Case, cont’g 12 Ivory eee knives and forks 
1 set black & white China ‘ . ‘ : 
9 Blue & white China plates 
6 Blue & white China dishes 
5 Enameled Soup Plates “ 
2 two quart enameled China bowls . 
1 two quart blue & white ditto. 
1 blue & white pint bowl & small dish 
3 pint blue & white china bowl 
3 ditto enameled 
3 half pint blue & white bowls 
1 set Dresden China, complete 
2 scolloped enameled China bowls, gallon each 
2 two quart ditto . ° 
2 Enameled China Dishes 
5 small blue & white ditto 
18 blue & white China plates 
: Enameled China plates 
oe bowls ditto : 
9 blue & white pint bowls 
9 half pint ditto 
12 Custard cups blue & white 
; oval white stone dishes 
oo & one pint Decanters . 
alts & 1 small Tumbler 
fA Drinking Glasses 
1 Wooden Tea board & a little J apan’d ditto . 


£ 
202 
857 
20 
2 
8 


97 
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9 blue & white cups & saucers, Tea pot name & milk iets 
8 half pint blue & white bowls a 
12 blue & white Custard cups 
6 burnt coffee cups & saucers . 
6 new fashend Wine glasses & Decanter . 
* sett of Waiters with silver tops & a, stoppers 
lass Salts & 4 small Tumblers . 
arge Mahogany Table & carpet for it . 
Clock with enamelled face & walnut case . 
1 square Japan’d Table with Draws 
1 eight square Tea table Japan’d 
2 large sconce Looking Glass . 
2 India pictures é 
11 Prospect pieces, gilt frames . ‘ 
8 Walnut frame Chairs with leather bottoms . 
2 Arm ditto ditto 
1 pair Iron Dogs, Shovels & Tongs with brass heads 


In Small Sitting Room. 


1 Mahogany Table ‘ 

1 Sconce Looking Glass . 

6 Walnut Chairs with leather bottoms 

1 round Walnut Tea table ; 

1 small square table cloth 

2 Quarter Maps 

1 pair Iron Dogs, shovel & tongs with brass heads . 
1 painted Tin square box ; 


Front Chamber. 


1 Walnut Chest Draws & Table 
6 Walnut chairs = blue russell bottoms 
1 Sconce Lookin 
1 Feather bed, sa 2 pillows, ‘bed stead, Curtains 
Vallans & 3. Wind curtains . 
1 Copper Warming pan 
1 pair Brass Dogs, 8 ovels, Tongs & Dustpan 
A small Bedsted, bed & pillow : Sharia 


Best Chamber. 


A Bed, Bolster, 2 pillows, Bedstead, blue hariteen Cornish 
& bases 3 windw Curtains & Vallans of the same 

A chest of Draws & Table of _—_ — . 
1 Sconce Looking Glass . 

1 Easy Chair of blue Damask . 

8 Walnut Chairs blue Damask bottoms ‘ 

2 ditto sana bottoms . 

l small Bed. ; ‘ 

2 pair best Blankets . 

8 common Blankets . 

1 Pair Brass Do; . . . j . ‘ 

8 pair holland Sheets. ; ° . ° ° 

4 pair ditto part worn : © 

6 pair pillow Cases .  . i, 

3 Rotten Coverlids . 
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1 Dozen Damask Napkins 

4 doz Diaper ditto . 

1 doz old ditto . 

5 Diaper Table Cloths 

1 Damask ditto . 

8 Diaper Tea Cloths 

1 blue satin bed Quilt 

1 India Bed Quilt. 

1 blue & white Callico ditto . 
1 hair Trunk, Leather Trunk . 


a Remnant of blue Russell, 21} yds 2/ 
a Remnant of blue Damask, 193 yds 4/ ‘ 
a Remnant of — Linnen & a -— | of Check . 
2 oval pewtor Dishes hard meta 
is dit little Deep Dish & seesea 
1 Soup Dish 1 little Deep Dis 
5 commen Dishes ‘ 18} Ibs 20d 
2 doz hard mettle pewter plates with aasteniad 
4 plates & 3 pewter Porringers ‘ 
Sundry Tin ware 
7 knives & forks & a Tea Chest 
1 round Pewter Dish 4} lbs 
18 pewter plates & 6 water plates 
6 small knives & forks with sheathes 
1 glass Lanthorn ‘ : 
2 Tea kettles . 
1 Copper Coffee pot 4 Iron pots 
1 large bell mettle Skillet, 1 small ditto 
1 large pair Iron dogs, shovel & Tongs . 
1 Iron dripping pan, Frying pan, Chafing dish, Pot 
hooks, Gridiron, Sauspan, Bellows Scewers &e . 
1 small brass Mortar & pestle, sad Irons , 
4 brass Candlesticks, 2 Iron do. & 1 _ Snuffers . 
A Smoak Jack . 
1 Dutch Oven 
1 Iron Dish kettle, "small pine table, 3 rush chairs, 
Buckets, tubs & baskets ‘ 
1 Saddle & bridle. 
Negroes Beding, an old Iron n grate for Coals, old Sail for 
an Awning 


In Store. 


a small shagreon Case w"" Scales &c weights to —— aa 
a pair of Scales & Weights to weigh Silver 
—_ of Copper Scales — & Beam . 
rospective Glass. ° , 
5 Hhds Tobacco 8722 Ibs" 12/6 
1 bage Cotton 277 lbs 15d 
part barrell Cherry brandy 20 gallons 5/ 


3 ullage pipes Sower Wine 157 galls 9d. 
2094 bush. Indian Corn 3) * ‘i > . ‘ 
One Horse ’ ‘ . . ‘ . 
Sundry Books, History &e. 





243 Ibs Myrtle wax 12d a ae 
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Zan a 
1 Microscope in Shagreen Case . 1 14 0 
2 Fowling pieces. : 4 0 0 
1 Walking Cane . ‘ 0 17 +O 
Sundry fishing Tackle 0 15 O 
a ed of Globes ‘ . ‘ . 4 °0 0 
a Tobacco box & a parcell of pipes . . as @ @ 

Negroes. 

Luke, apprentice to W™ Wraght for18 mo. , — a 
Henry, bound to Joseph Shewell for 5 years. ‘ . © 0 @ 
Gilbert, bound to Ruben Haines for 7 years. . . 2 & © 
Jemmy, ditto for7 years . F . 89 10 O 
Samuel, bound toSam. Griscomb for8 years . . . 385 0 0 
Abraham, in the house ‘ ‘ : . : . 40 0 0 
Susannah, ditto : ‘ ; ‘ - ; -. 42 10 0 
Jenny, ditto ‘ . ; ‘ ; ‘ - 42 10 0 
Prissilla, ditto ' , a , : as = 
Bess, bound to Hannah Adams for 8 years : . . B 0 0 
£1565 19 53 


Philada. Sept’ 3. 1754. 
Appraised by HY Harrison, Reese Meredith and Joseph Saunders. 


. —— OF CHARLES THOMSON TO RIVINGTON, THE PRINTER.— 

IR 

“Though the paragraph in your paper gave very grave offence, as it 
misrepresented facts, & held out to the world an Idea of disunion at this 
important crisis, yet I am sorry to find by your letter of 16 July that the 
resentment of several Gentlemen should be directed against you as a 
printer, especially as it is expressly understood you were ‘ authorised to 
say’ what you did. 

“Tl wish it were in my power to serve you by my mediation which I 
assure you has not been wanting on the present occasion, with as many 
as I heard express a disapprobation of your conduct. 

“As I have no doubt of your desire to afford perfect satisfaction to 
your readers, I beg leave just to hint that several pieces in your paper 
last winter gave offense to the polite, the grave and the sober. Had I 
been asubscriber for it, I should have taken the liberty to have expressed 
my sentiments to you at the time; as it is a Rule with me to mention 
with all possible delicasy to my friend, & to the man I would encourage 
& promote those parts of his conduct that gives offence. 

“I need not observe to a gentleman of your understanding that there 
is a chastity & decency to be observed even in a newspaper which is very 
consistent with the freedom of the press. 

“Tam Sr. 
“your hearty welwisher 
“ & Obed. Serv* 
“ Cua* THOMSON.” 


Queries, 


CLAYPOOLE.—Information desired concerning James Claypoole, 
sheriff of Philadelphia, 1777-80; names of his parents; dates of his 
birth and death; names of his wife or wives. I believe he had thirteen 
children. Their names. Any matter concerning the Claypoole family 
and its many branches will be thankfully received. 

14 Rue Clement Marot, Paris, France. J. Ruteers Le Roy. 
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VALENTINE WEAVER.—Information is desired concerning the de- 
scendants (and ancestors) of Valentine Weaver, Ensign in the Eighth 
Pennsylvania Line, who was commissioned by Congress in 1776. 

ETHAN ALLEN WEAVER. 


Huceu Hitu.—Who were the parents of Hugh Hill, of Philadelphia, 
who died about 1746? 8. P. Q. 


Watson.—Luke Watson, who removed from New Jersey to the Hoar- 
kill [Lewes] settlement in Delaware, in 1676, was a member of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1688, 1687, 1689, and 1690. His 
father md. Elizabeth, d. of William Frost, of Fairfield, Conn., and died 

rior to 1645. The widow subsequently married John Gray. Luke 
Vatson md. Sarah .. . ., probably by m. n. Wines [Wynes or Winds], 
and had a son Luke Jr., who was an Assemblyman in 1697. (1) I 
desire to ascertain the Christian name of the father of Luke Watson; 
(2) the family name of Luke’s wife Sarah, and in what way he was 
connected with the Wines (now Wynne) family; (8) when the Wat- 
sons removed from Lewes and where they settled in Pennsylvania; 
(4) the names of the children of Luke and Luke Watson, Jr.; (5) the 
dates of the deaths of Luke and Luke Jr., and who the latter married ? 
W. FARRAND FELCH. 

P. O. Box 565, Hartford, Conn. 


GENERAL JOSEPH SPENCER.—Who are the descendants of “Gen. 
Joseph Spencer, Brig. Gen.,”’ appointed by Congress 1775? 
J. DICKINSON SERGEANT. 


Davis—Morrison.—From an old record, which fails to locate the 
family, it appears that Stephen Davis, son of Stephen and Esther Davis, 
was born December 1, 1745, and married, August 21, 1766, Eleanor, 
daughter of John and Sarah Morrison, who was born January 27, 1746. 
Stephen Davis, the son, died October 5, 1785, and on May 7, 1789, ad- 
ministration on his estate was granted to his widow, Eleanor Davis, then 
of White Deer township, Northumberland (now Union) County, Pa. 
She soon after married a second husband, William Robb. Whether her 
first husband died in that locality is unknown. 

By the administration accounts it appears the following were debtors 
to the estate: William Foulk, Samuel Poak, William Charters (?), David 
Moor, William Glover, Henry Neal, James Fisher, William Morrison, 
and Joseph Groninger. These names might assist in identifying the 
former location of the family. 

It is desired to discover the place of birth and antecedents of Stephen 
and Eleanor Morrison Davis. GILBERT COPE. 

West Chester, Pa. 


EARLY EmiGRANtTS.—Desired the maiden names of the following; 
—— —, wife of Nathaniel Claypoole; Florence, wife of John Gilbert ; 
Sarah, wife of William Hearne; Margaret, wife of Thomas Marle; 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Oldman; Ann, wife of William Preston ; 
Marjery, wife of John Thomas; all early emigrants, 1682-1700, to Penn- 
sylvania? What were the periods of the respective arrivals of the above 
emigrants? 

The maiden names of the following are also desired: Mary, wife of 
Abraham Brown; Experience, wife of Benjamin Field ; Judith, wife of 
Benjamin Robins, early residents about 1700 in Burlington County, 
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New Jersey ; Sarah, wife of Thomas Townsend, who moved from Long 
Island to Bucks County, Pa., 1700-1730; Mary, wife of Hope Willets, 
an early resident of Long Island prior to 1700; Elizabeth, wife of 
Charles Finney, of Frankford, who died about 1750. A. B. 


HANCKEL MonuMENT.—In Philadelphia, or vicinity, some years ago, 
a monument was erected to commemorate the services of Dr. tae 
Hanckel, who came from Prussia shortly after the close of the Revolu- 
tion. The doctor’s remains were buried in the Friends’ ground, Fourth 
and Arch Streets. The location of this monument is desired. 

20 Church Street, Charleston, 8. C. CHARLES F, HANCKEL. 


Replies. 


CLAYPOOLES OF PENNSYLVANIA (PENNA. MAG., Vol. X. p. 124).— 
“Genealogist”’ has without doubt received an answer to his query. I 
will, however, state that Edith Claypoole, who married (1) David 
Chambers, 1744, and who had by him at least six children, was the 
daughter of Joseph Claypoole by his second wife, Edith Ward. This 
Joseph was the thirteenth of fourteen children of the emigrant James 
Claypoole. This James was a full brother to Sir (John) Claypoole, who 
married Elizabeth, second and favorite daughter of Oliver Cromwell. 
Therefore, Edith Claypoole was not descended from the Protector Oli- 
ver. Ishould be glad to know the dates of marriage of Edith Clay- 
poole with (2) William Archibald McRae; (3) Lord Ralston, with 
names of her children, if any. J. Rutgers LE Roy, 

14 Rue Clement Marot, Paris, France. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA GRADUATES AND MATRICULATES, 
Cuass 1762. (Honorary Graduates.)—Dr. Isaac Smith was a judge of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey in 1777, and a member of Congress 
from 1795 to 1797. In the catalogue of the Alumni cf the College of 
New Jersey, at Princeton, he appears as a graduate of the “~ r! _" 


J.F.S.—Old surveys give the Indian name of Darby Creek as the 
“ Mocoratling ;” the Swedes called it “ Mill Kiln.” 


Ep. PENNA, MAG. 
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Book Fotices. 


A LenAp&-EnGLisH Dictionary. From AN Anonymous MS. IN 
THE ARCHIVES OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH AT BETHLEHEM, PA. 
—Edited with additions by Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., and 
Rev. Albert Seqaqkind Anthony. Philadelphia, 1888. 8vo, 236 pp. 

The history of the mission of the Moravian Church among the Lendpé 
or Delaware Indians is well known. As early as 1742, a school for the 
instruction of its missionaries in the dialect was founded at Bethlehem, 
from which Zeisberger, Pyrlaeus, and others were graduated. The com- 
piler of the work before us was probably the Rev. C. F. Dencke, who, 
subsequent to the second war with Great Britain, was missionary to the 
Delawares at New Fairfield, Canada. 

It has been published by a few members of the Historical Society, 
who generously contributed the means and who desire that the entire 
proceeds arising from its sale shall be devoted to the production of works 
of a similar character, under the title of “The Pennsylvania Students’ 
Series.” In the preparation of the MS. for publication Dr. Brinton has 
been assisted by the Rev. Mr. Anthony, a born Lendpé, and at present 
a missionary among his people in Canada. The book is handsomely 
printed on heavy paper, neatly bound, and embellished with a portrait 
of Zeisberger. We hope that the edition, which is limited, will be 
readily disposed of, so that the second volume of the series will be issued 
at an early date. Copies can be purchased by addressing the Librarian 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Price, $3. 


EARLY CHICAGO AND ILLINOIS.—Edited and annotated by Edward 
G. Mason, Chicago, 1890. 521 pp. 

The present volume is the fourth in order of publication of the collec- 
tion of the Chicago Historical Society, and is ably edited by its president. 
It contains the memoirs of Gurdon 8. Hubbard, Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, 
Hon. Mark Skinner, Hon. E. B. Washburne, Philo Carpenter, and 
Samuel Stone, all deceased citizens of Chicago; the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of Illinois, Pierre Menard, the pioneer trader Noel le Vasseur, 
and the biographies of John Rice Jones, the earliest and foremost lawyer 
in the Northwest Territory, and of his family. Lists of early Illinois 
citizens, the John Todd Papers, and the Rocheblanc Papers, are valuable 
historical contributions. The book is illustrated with nine portraits, a 
picture of Governor Menard’s house, and a fac-simile of the proclamation 
of Colonel John Todd, Jr., issued in 1779. The copious index will be 
appreciated by all who may consult the work. Clear type, good paper, 
and liberal margins add to the attractions of this vabaiite publication 
of our colaborers in historical research. 


GENEALOGY OF THE FARNHAM Famity. By Rev. J. M. W. Farn- 
ham, D.D., New York. 

The reverend compiler in this the second edition of his genealogy has 
added a supplement of fifty pages, containing much matter collented 
during the past four years. Good paper, clear type, and neat binding, 
with an engraving of the family crest, a griffin’s head protruding from a 
ducal crown, bearing in its beak a crossed crosslet sharpened ready 
- set up, with the motto, “Je suis pret,” make it an attractive little 

ook. 
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HisToRY OF THE AMERICAN PIANO-FORTE; ITS TECHNICAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND THE TRADE. By Daniel Spillane. New York, 1890. 
8vo, 369 pp. Illustrated. 

We believe the author to be correct in stating that his history is the 
first work of the kind printed in any country that treats of the piano- 
forte from the technical, historical, national, and personal stand-point, 
and he has brought to light many facts of interest connected with 
American musical art. Boston hitherto has been credited with being 
the first place in America where the piano-forte was manufactured, but 
the author proves that the honor belongs to Philadelphia, where also 
was produced the first upright, approximating to the present instrument 
in shape, and the first pipe-organs and barrel-organs. Throughout the 
book the influence exercised by Philadel phia upon the piano and kindred 
arts is well emphasized, and the stimulus given by the Franklin Institute 
as early as 1824, through their exhibitions, duly acknowledged. The 
book contains a list of important patents taken out from 1796 to 1890, 
including those destroyed in the fire of 1836 at the Patent Office; 
sketches of early piano and harpsichord importers and makers in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, New York, and Baltimore; portraits of old piano 
manufacturers, early exhibitors, and sketches of the present manufac- 
turers. The book is well printed and neatly bound. 


Fort ANCIENT, THE GREAT PREHISTORIC EARTHWORK OF WARREN 
County, OHI0, COMPILED FROM A CAREFUL SURVEY, WITH AN 
AccouNT OF ITs MouNDs AND GRAVES. By Warren K. Moore- 
head. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 1890. 8vo, 129 pp. 
Price, $2. 

The author of this work, Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, spent an entire summer making an ac- 
curate survey and exploration of this prehistoric work, and has not, like 
many writers on American antiquities, compiled his book from the 
writings of others. Among the discoveries he made were two distinct 
races of aborigines and the site of a large village in the Miami River 
bottoms, five feet below the present surface. The terraces, which have 
long been under discussion among geologists as to their origin and the 
features of the plateau upon which the fort is located, are dwelt upon at 
considerable length. The book is embellished with a topographical map 
and thirty-five full-page phototypes from photographs taken on the spot, 
and exhibit interesting sections of the embankment, gate-ways, mounds 
and their contents, graves, relics, skeletons, etc. 


WASHINGTONIANA.— When Mr. William S. Baker stated in the closing 
lines of the preface to his “ Bibliotheca Washingtoniana” that it was his 
“fourth and final (the italics are our own) contribution to Washing- 
toniana,” we believe it was made without any reservation. He has, 
however, kindly consented to add a fifth, and we take pleasure in an- 
nouncing that in the July number of the PENNA. MAGAZINE we will 
begin the publication of his “Itinerary of General Washington during 
the War for Independence, 1775-1783,”—a fitting subject to finally cover 
the field in which he has labored so industriously and with so much 
acceptation. 


THE Srory oF AN OLD Farm, or LIFE IN NEW JERSEY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, with a Genealogical Appendix. By An- 
drew D. Mellick, Jr., Somerville, N. J., 1889. 8vo, 748 pp. Price, 
$5.00. 

We have read with interest Mr. Mellick’s charming “Story of an Old 
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Farm,” which represents careful and conscientious research. He has 
drawn from family and other hitherto unpublished papers many bright 
pictures of social life, the manners and customs and the political history 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods in East Jersey, and presents 
them with marked literary ability. The chapters devoted to the early 
German emigration to the American colonies, and the causes which had 
so much to do with this people in seeking new homes, are explained, and 
should be read by every one claiming a German ancestry. And for his 
earnest words in behalf of the German contingent of the British army, 
during our war for independence, he is to some extent justified. 

The genealogy contains a full record of the Moelich-Malick—Melick- 
Mellick-family, following five ancestral lines from five different emi- 
grants, and in addition is given the posterity of Jacob Kline and Richard 
I. Field, of Hunterdon County, N. J., and Simon Himrod and Bethnel 
Vincent, of Northumberland County, Pennsylvania. The closing pages 
of the book are devoted to a comprehensive bibliography and a very 
complete index. 

The volume is an excellent piece of book-making; well printed on 
good paper, with liberal margins, four full page illustrations, gilt top, 
uncut leaves, and bound in heavily stamped cloth with bevelled edges. 
We can cordially commend the book to our readers. 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM PATERSON OF NEW JERSEY.—We learn that 
a descendant of William Paterson, who submitted what is known as the 
Jersey Plan of a Federal Government to the Convention in 1787, after- 
wards becoming Senator of the United States, Governor of New Jersey, 
and a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, in which posi- 
tion he died, is preparing a memoir of his ancestor for publication. He 
would be glad to receive suggestions and materials from any source in 
aid of this purpose. Judge Paterson was in public life during the Revo- 
lution, and was prominent in establishing as well as organizing the 
machinery of the Federal government. Other high Federal stations 
had been offered to him by General Washington before that which he 
held at the time of his death. There may be letters and documents in 
the possession of others which may be of service to the compiler. The 
biography will contain matters pertaining to college,—Princeton,—Colo- 
nial, Revolutionary, State, andl Federal history, and personal reminis- 
cences, more especially of Aaron Burr, with correspondence of an inter- 
esting nature with Captain John Macpherson, Jr., of Philadelphia, who, 
with Burr, was an aide to General Montgomery, and fell with the latter 
at Quebec. 

We are informed that the justices of the Supreme Court at Washington 
have become subscribers to the proposed volume, and Justice Bradley 
writes to the compiler, that “we are all pleased to know you intend to 
publish a memoir of your ancestor, whose statue should have been 
placed by the side of that of Stockton in the Hall of the Capitol, as 
representing New Jersey.” The residence of the compiler, William 
Paterson, is Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


A History OF THE SCHUYLKILL FISHING COMPANY OF THE STATE 
IN SCHUYLKILL, 1732-1888. Philadelphia, 1889. Royal 8vo, pp. 
446. 

The preface to this sumptuous volume states that it is “a reprint of 
William Milnor, Jr.’s, history of this ancient association, published in 
1830, with a continuation of the same to the year 1888, to which is 
added a list of members from its formation to the present time.” The 
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handsome paper, broad margins, leaded type, and numerous illustra- 
tions that mark the work make it difficult to realize the truth of the 
modest statement of the committee, nor do we think the gentlemen who 
constituted it have been entirely just to themselves. Not only is its con- 
tinuation to Mr. Milnor’s work more than double the size of the origi- 
nal, but the committee have added to it a number of notes, and have 
supplied the names of members of committees which in the edition of 
1830 were provokingly left in blank. 

The volume is profusely illustrated, and besides a number of views 
and fac-similes of documents relating to the history of the Fishing 
Company, there are portraits of the following of its Governors: Samuel 
Morris, Jr., Robert Wharton, Thomas Morris, William Wharton Fisher, 
William H. Hart, William V. Andersen, William Harmer, Robert 
Adams, William Stevenson, Samuel B. Thomas, William Camac, Sam- 
uel J. Christian, and John Wagner. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to give the history of so well known an 
organization as the “ Schuylkill Fishing Company in the State in Schuyl- 
kill.” Suffice it to say that it was founded as the “Colony in Schuyl- 
kill” in 1732, and is the oldest social organization speaking the English 
language. The name of the State in Schuylkill was taken after the 
Revolution. Its first home was on the west side of the Schuylkill, near 
where the Girard A venue Bridge crosses the river. When Fairmount dam 
was built it destroyed the fishing above that point, and in 1822 the State 
in Schuylkill moved its home to Rambo’s Rock, on the east side of the 
river, below Gray’s Ferry. By 1887 the commerce of the city had so 
encroached upon the retired spot chosen by the company that it was 
obliged to seek other quarters, and a committee was appointed to select 
a suitable spot. The result was the purchase of the present site on the 
Delaware, opposite Beverly, New Jersey, where, by the side of a sub- 
stantial brick mansion, the ancient structure of the company was re- 
erected. 

In the volume before us there are numerous interesting incidents con- 
nected with the history of the company, but none more so than the 
account of the visit of Lafayette to the Castle in 1825, when the enthu- 
siastic patriot, having been made a citizen of the State in Schuylkill, 
donned the white apron and straw hat of his companions, and superin- 
tended the cooking of the beefsteaks. Simplicity and hospitality are 
the maxims of the company, and no modern innovations or distracting 
extravagances are allowed to enter into its management to disturb the 
harmony or endanger the prosperity that has marked its more than a 
century and a half of existence. 

The committee on publication consisted of Dr. William Camac, John 
Hockley, William Redwood Wright, and William Fisher Lewis, and 
they are to be congratulated upon the result of their labors. 
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